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General J. E. B. Stuart 


at Brandy Station 
June 9, 1863 — 


By Cotonet R. McC. Beck, Cavalry 


INTRODUCTORY NoTE BY THE CHIEF OF CAVALRY: The fight at Brandy Station was the greatest purely cavalry 
lattle in which American troops ever engaged and affords, therefore, striking lessons as to the characteristics of 
cavalry action. Its study brings out particularly the quick decisions required, not only by the commander of the 
\vhole force, but by leaders of subordinate elements as well. All great cavalry leaders have possessed this valuable 
trait of quick decision and energetic action, and those who expect to lead our cavalry successfully in battles of the 
iuture must have it, particularly so in view of the developments in mechanization which have further speeded up 








cavalry action. 


HE principal object of this article is to present a 
cavalry battle portrayed in an excellent word- 
icture by Major J. Scheibert, who takes you on 
the battlefield with him. This peculiar characteristic of 
the article is stressed, for in reading it I hope it will give 
you, as it did me, a vivid mental impression- of the con- 
fusion that is, more often than not, likely to exist in a 
combat between cavalry units. While you read, attempt 
to determine what you would have done under the cir- 
cumstances if you had been in General J. E. B. Stuart’s 
place at that time. 

It is not often in peace-time training or in the reading 
of historical events that one is vividly transported to the 
battlefield. This condition is unfortunately, but undis- 
putedly, a fact. Therefore, it behooves us to make the 
most of such valuable material as that which Major 
Scheibert has handed down to us. 

Major Scheibert, an officer of the Corps of Engineers, 
Prussian Army, came to the United States in the autumn 
of the year 1862 and took part in the Civil War at the 
headquarters of General Lee. He originally intended to 
witness the campaign merely as a neutral observer but 
decided to accept a commission as a captain in the Con- 
federate Army. He became a brother-in-arms of von 
Rorcke, another Prussian officer, and participated in the 
campaigns of General Stuart. 

Let us first form the background for the picture. 

Lee had, early in May at ; Chanedlacvlle, badly de- 
feated the Union forces under Hooker, a battle in which 
Stonewall Jackson made his famous withdrawal from 
action which culminated in a surprise attack that rolled 
up the Union right, completing the Confederate victory. 
This movement of Jackson’s was made at a time when the 


Leon B. KRoMER, 


Major General, 
Chief of Cavalry. 


cavalry of the opposing forces in the Virginia theater was, 
in round numbers: Confederates, sabres under 
Stuart; Union, 12,000 sabres under Stoneman; however, 
Stoneman, leaving but about 2,000 sabres under Pleas- 
anton with Hooker, was on a raid in rear of Lee’s forces. 
In combat and reconnaissance leading up to and during 
the battle of Chancellorsville, the Fadeeal cavalry was not 
a match in aggressiveness for the Gray troopers; this lack 
of aggression was fatal when Pleasanton failed to keep 
in touch with Jackson’s column withdrawing for his 
turning movement. After Chancellorsville, the Cavalry 
on both sides rested, and evidently neither side kept close 
touch with the other. The Confederate infantry was 
reorganized and dispositions made for the purpose ‘of ad- 
vancing into the North, the advance that ended in the 
defeat of Lee at Gettysburg. 

Hooker was not certain of the dispositions of the Con- 
federates and ordered General Pleasanton with his cavalry 
force reinforced by infantry to make a reconnaissance in 
force towards Culpeper, which resulted in the Battle of 
Brandy Station. 

The general disposition of the opposing forces on June 
goth, the date of the Battle of Brandy Station, is shown 
by Map No. 1 


Here is inserted a description of the battle compiled 
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2,700 





By quick decision and ener- 
getic action, a great cavalry 
leader achieved victory after 
bringing order out of chaos. 
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from Confederate reports in the Official Records of the 
War of the Rebellion, for comparison with Major Schei- 
bert’s narrative, which is given later. In our search for a 
grasp of battlefield leadership I believe the contribution 
of Major Scheibert is of great value. 

Map No. 2 will assist you in following both narratives. 
Note particularly the Confederate dispositions for the 
nights of June 8th and gth, before reading the narrative 
that follows. 

Soon after dawn on the morning of the gth of June, 
sharp firing of small arms from rh direction of Beverly 
Ford indicated a crossing of the Rappahannock by the 
Federals. 

General Jones, on his own initiative in order to back 
his pickets and to save the artillery that was in an ex- 
posed position east of St. James Church, promptly sent 
two regiments toward Beverly Ford. These regiments by 
vigorous charges succeeded in holding the Federals for a 
sufficient time to allow the artillery (not, however, with- 
cut great confusion and loss of efficiency ) to withdraw to 
St. James Church where the first battle line was taken up. 

General Stuart, with headquarters at Fleetwood, gave 
prompt orders to Hampton to move his brigade to the 
front, and to W. H. F. Lee to move his brigade toward 
Beverly Ford, at the same time drawing in Fitz Lee’s 
brigade from the northwest at Oak Shade. Robertson’s 
brigade, with pickets at Kelly’s Ford, was ordered from 
near Brandy Station to support his pickets. 

Word then came informing Stuart that enemy infantry 
and cavalry were crossing at Kelly’s Ford. To meet this 
threat, one regiment of Hampton’ s Brigade, Colonel 
Black, was sent on the road to Kelly’s Ford to hold the 
enemy in check until Robertson’s Brigade could relieve 
it. One regiment of Hampton’s Brigade, Colonel Butler, 
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was held in reserve at Brandy Station. Hampton’s Bri- 
gade, less two regiments, was put into action with Jones, 
who was engaged hotly with enemy infantry and cavalry. 
Black’s regiment that had been sent toward Kelly’s Ford 
later joined Hampton and Jones when it was found 
Robertson had already taken up his task of covering that 
lace. 

General Robertson reported that the enemy was stil! 
crossing at Kelly’s Ford and was moving in the direction 
of Stevensburg. To counter this move, Butler’s regiment 

was sent from reserve at Brandy Station toward Stevens 
burg. The Fourth Virginia Regiment, Colonel Wickham 
rag Fitzhugh Lee’s Brigade, was ordered to suppor 
Butler. : 

Having received reports that the enemy had turned t 
the right, north, from the Stevensburg road and was ad 

vancing on Fleetwood Hill, Stuart ordered artillery to 
that hill, and Hampton and Robertson to move up thei: 
brigades. Jones, now engaged, was to follow, and W. H. 
F. Lee to rejoin the command on the left. The order to 
Robertson to join Hampton was revoked and he remained 
where he was, about a mile and a half west of Kelly’s 
Ford. 

One piece of artillery that had succeeded in gaining 
Fleetwood Hill checked the Federal General Gregg’s ad- 
vance just long enough to allow two regiments, Colonel 
Harman and Lieutenant Colonel White, to reach the hill 
fifty yards in advance of the enemy. The artillery piece, 
in doing this, fired its last round of ammunition and was 
retiring when these two cavalry regiments reached the 
hill. 

The contest for the hill was prolonged and spirited. 

Harman’s regiment attacked the enemy, driving back 
his advance elements, but broke in confusion at the ap- 
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NOTE: General Plan of Pleasanton: Gregg and Duffie were to cross at Kelly's Ford and Buford at Beverly Ford. Gregg 

and Buford were to unite at Brandy Station and then go on to Culpeper Courthouse. At that place they expected to join 

Duffie whom Gregg had detached after crossing at Kelly's Ford to go by Stevenshurg. After a skirmish at Stevensburg 

with the Confederates, Duffie was recalled by Gregg and. ordered to support him (G rege ) at Brandy Station. Dufhe started 
to obey these orders but found Gregg on the road retreating. 
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proach of the enemy’s reserves and, in doing so, deranged 
very much White's column, which was advancing to ds 
support, and lessened materially the force of White's 
charge. That dashing officer, with the brave spirits he 
could hold together, broke the enemy’s advance and 
penetrated to the artillery, but the enemy was too strong 
for him. The more effectually to support White, the 
Sixth Virginia Cavalry, Major ‘Flournoy, was ordered to 
attack that portion of the enemy flank which Harman 
and White engaged in front. This regiment, it appears, 
also reached he enemy's battery, but was unable to 
hold it. 

Confederate artillery was hurried up after White and 
Harman and participated 1 in their charge to such an ex- 
tent that the cannoneers were for a time engaged hand- 
to-hand with the enemy. At this critical moment the 
leading regiment of Hampton’ s Brigade, Colonel P. M. 
B. Young, came up and by a brilliant charge upon the 
flank of the enemy, supported by Black’s First South 
Carolina Cavalry, checked the Federal advance on the 
hill while the First North Carolina Cavalry, Colonel 
Baker, supported by Jeff Davis’ Legion, Lieutenant Col- 
onel Waring, sweeping around on Young’s left, made a 
series of charges most successful and brilliant. 

Colonel Lomax, Eleventh Virginia Cavalry, Jones Bri- 
gade, charged west directly over the crest of the hull, and 
turning south took the enemy’s artillery, three pieces, 
which was soon after turned upon the enemy. Colonel 
Lomax pushed thence directly to Brandy Station, a short 
distance to his front and right, and, dispersing the enemy 
at this point after a sharp encounter, pursued his fleeing 
forces down the road toward Kelly’s Ford tll the fire of 
his own artillery, directed upon the Federal retreating 
columns, made it necessary for him to desist. 


The capture of the fleeing enemy, Gregg, was prevented 
first by the fire of Confederate artillery, and secondly by 
a renewed attack by the Federals that had crossed at 
Beverly Ford on Fleetwood Hill from the direction of 
Thompson’ s House and St. James Church. To meet this 
new attack, the Confederate line on Fleetwood Hill 
faced north, forming their final line; from right to left, 

Hampton, Jones, wad W. H. F. Lee. Fitzhugh Lee’s 
Brigade, less detachments, Colonel Munford command- 
ing, had moved in and attacked by artillery and rifle fire 
the Federals in flank in the vicinity of the Welford 
House. By this time the Confederate artillery was prac- 
tically out of ammunition but the flank attack by Mun- 
ford and vigorous charges of W. H. F. Lee stopped the 
Federal attack and caused them to withdraw by Beverly 
Ford, followed closely by the Confederates. 

General Stuart’s general plan of operation was as fol- 
lows, quoting his own words: 


“On a field geographically so extensive, and much of 
it wooded, presenting to the enemy so many avenues of 
approach, I deemed it highly injudicious to separate my 
command into detachments to guard all the approaches, 
as in such case the enemy could concentrate upon any 
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one and, overwhelming it, take the others in detail. | 
conceived it to be my policy to keep my command con 
centrated, excepting sufficient to watch and delay th 
enemy as to his real move, and then strike with my 
whole force.” 

Now let us read Major Scheibert’s description of the 
battle* bearing in mind that it is leadership qualities w- 
would like to visualize. I quote: 

“At about half past three o'clock the next mornin 
(gth June, 1863), an orderly rushed breathless into ovr 
tent and shook me roughly out of a sound sleep with th- 
cry: “The Yankees are in Headquarters!’ Almost at once 
I heard shots which were close by, and the confusio.. 
We pulled the astonished Borcke (a Prussian officer 1 
the service of the Confederates) from his covers and 1 
a few bounds we were in Stuart’s tent and then, with 
him, in the open. We saw at once that the greatest con- 
fusion reigned already on the nearest hill, some 200 .0 
300 feet in front of us, where General Jones, the com- 
mander of the advance guard brigade had set up his head- 
quarters. The quick razing of tents, the cries, shots, and 
the dashing riderless horses proclaimed the approach of 
the enemy. In a trice, Stuart’s headquarters was mounted 
up, and the orderlies in the saddle, ready to fly in all 
directions with Stuart’s orders. Also from all sides the 
scattered squadrons of our regiments which had learned 
of the situation from the fugitives and the orderlics, 
mounted and gathered, to be ready, as usual, to oppose 
the first blow with vigorous counter-thrusts. In less than 
an hour, all the brigades were assembled, and Stuart had 
his entire division, which was some 8,000 men strong 
with about twenty batteries of horse artillery, under con- 
trol. The division was only about one-third deployed. 
With his own energy, single- handed, he quieted the con- 
fusion on all sides and soon had them in order. After the 
enemy horse had withdrawn, the cavalry struck hard 
against seven regiments of infantry which had deployed 
and taken up a position of attack behind a protective 


fence and had opened a fairly well-directed fire. 


“General Stuart now attempted to hold back the infan- 
try in his front with sharpshooters (dismounted cavalry- 
men who were all recognized shots) and artillery. In 
order to turn the flank of the Federal detachment, the 
brigade of W. Lee, son of the Commanding General, 
made a bold charge which was made more difficult in 
that the troopers were forced to attack over a low stone 

wall. In spite of heavy casualties, all efforts were in vain, 
and, after being repulsed in three separate assaults, lec 
himself was wounded severely at the head of his men. 


“With these assaults unproductive, General Stuart now 
sought through other means to at least hold the hostile 
infantry in check until General Lee, who was some three 
miles in the rear, could bring up infantry reinforcements. 

“I had been observing things for some little while and 


*Taken from Chapter IV (pp. 64-71) of J. Scheibert’s Sic/en 
Monate in den Rebellen Staaten Wachrend des Nordamerikani- 
schen Krieges, 1863, (Stettin, 1868), translated from the German, 
by Major Donald B. Sanger, Signal Corps. 
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when the fighting was slowed down I, uneasy about my 
diary which I had left back in my tent, rode away from 
the front toward the hill where our camp had been 
located. 

“T noticed with astonishment that the tents had been 
struck, and that some cavalry had replaced them on the 
null. Although a Quartermaster, who came riding up, 
‘nformed me that this was the reserve, because of their 
numbers I became suspicious. We were soon made aware 
of the true situation by the rapid approach of an orderly 
vho had rushed after us at top speed, who cried out: 

The Yankees are in our rear!’ At the same time, fugitive 
‘coopers appeared on all sides, hastening to Stuart, whose 
-ppearance confirmed this news. We were surrounded in 

circle of some 10,000 men — meanwhile, seven regi- 
ments of infantry were holding the attention of our chief 
only too well at the front. If the enemy had now, with 
vold decision, launched a strong attack on the surprised 
brigades before their leader could get control of the situa- 
tion, it would have been possible to turn this surprise to 
good account, with the result that organized fighting 
wild have been over and the individuals left to cut their 
way out as best they could. 

“Stuart rushed off alone to a near-by hill where he 
could look about him and size up the situation. Two regi- 
ments from Jones’ brigade were withdrawn from the 
flank at once and sent to cover the rear, with orders to 
cut a way through for the escape of the trains which 
had remained and were now caught near the center of 
the circle. The remaining brigades, assisted by the sharp- 
shooters, were left in front of the enemy to pin the in- 
fantry to the ground. 

“Both of these regiments, that is, the two sent from 
Jones’ Brigade which were directed to make the break- 
through in rear, were not so well disciplined as the other 
brigades; and also, they had forgotten the saying: “The 
more haste, the worse speed!’ They came on, apparently 
in good order, but from the wild chase up the hill were 
all out of breath even before they came into actual con- 
tact with the enemy. The Northern horse hurled them- 
selves on them mercilessly and delivered a volley of mus- 
ketry at about 100 paces, which not only stopped the 
assault but threw the frightened troopers back some little 
ways. Once more the enemy cavalry had an opportunity 
to do great damage, but they contented themselves with 
riding forward leisurely, while Major von Borcke threw 
himself among the fugitives, drew his enormous sabre, 
and commanded with a loud voice that the assault be 
renewed. But cavalry which once has been scattered and 
beaten is very difficult to rally and bring to an orderly 
attack again on the same day. This held true here. Hard- 
ly had they come into contact with the enemy when 
they fled at the first volley and could only be assembled 
again with some degree of order on the words and actions 


of the Major. 


“But for the inactivity of the enemy, it would have 
been a highly critical moment for our cavalry, with mis- 
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fortune on the way. But, as easily as one would turn his 
hand, Stuart drove his mass in between and again demon- 
strated that he was a skilled cavalry general. He sent 
one brigade up the other side of the fateful hill and 
drove his main effort in the attacking line, one and one- 
half brigades, which came on with the left turned back, 
in order to make his main blow hit the main body of 
the enemy. This gave opportunity for a very fine assault by 
regimental echelons which came rushing along 1 in waves 
toward the central mass of the frightened Northerinées. 
Fighting soon became general, and the Confederates, who 
previously had not been engaged, gave way in many 
spots although they bravely employed the sabre. The 
artillery was in the background in this confused picture, 
as they were unfortunately soon enveloped in a thick 
cloud of dust and smoke. The fighting grew on all sides, 
moving along the circumference of the citcle of approxi- 
mately 1,000 paces in diameter. Clouds of dust drifted 
toward the woods, indicating the drift of the fighting. 
Many dissipating clouds of smoke hovering in the air 
gave notice that the attack was slowing down. Where 
the fighting came to a halt, Stuart sent squadrons dash- 
ing at the Hanks or pounded in between with grapeshot. 
It is not possible to give all of the details of the twelve- 
hour fight, even as little as what one saw or heard, or 
what actually passed near or before one. Shrapnel, grape- 
shot and pistol balls whistled through the air from all 
directions. Maddened, riderless horses raced like hares 
in a compound, while deathly frightened negroes mount- 
ed on their master’s horses chased from side to side, un- 
able to find shelter anywhere from the enemy’s fire; 
ambulances were huddled in the center; fugitives be- 
haved without rhyme or reason; wanderers inquired for 
their regiments; orderlies after Stuart begged for rein- 
forcements. Suffice it to say, it was chaos, such as only 
a cavalry fight can produce, and is the only picture of 
the war that remains fresh and vivid in my memory. 

Energetic deeds, instantaneous decision, cold blood; calm 
consideration and retrospect had no place in this fluctuat- 
ing picture. The horse artillery was superior to ics repu- 
tation in its behavior. They were cool, cold-blooded, and 
deliberate in their aim. Most of the artillerymen sang 
lustily during the fighting, calmly snatching the sponges 
out of the hands of the wounded, to sing as they loaded. 
(They were the only ones remaining in the army who 
always had brandy, and for that they were much in- 
dulged) sic. 

“The General had no more men to send against one 
of the enemy brigades which was advancing out of the 
woods. All his reserve had already been thrown into the 
fight. Whereupon, he ordered two batteries to be brought 
up and he sharply called to the men to shoot deliberately, 
since they must be prepared to meet the entire brunt of 
the attack. It succeeded. After the men had aimed care- 
fully and fired eight shrapnel bursts which exploded 


immediately in front of the riders, the enemy troopers 
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turned tail, and, after about a quarter-hour of skirmish- 
ing, they could not be reformed for a counterattack. 

“Little by little one could see the circle widen and the 
clouds of dust floating deeper into the woods, where the 
detonations indicated that the fighting was drifting off 
to the right. Also, one could hear the yells of the Con- 
federates, where they were following up local successes. 

“The enemy cavalry, after they had been assembled, 
covered the regiments of infantry against pursuit in their 
withdrawal across the Rappahannock. When General Lee 
came up with the reinforcements, about three o'clock in 
the afternoon, the battle had fought itself out. 

“The losses on both sides were indeed not trifling when 
one considers that the results of the fight were so small; 
and among the wounds, one could see that the sabre had 
not been spared. It is apparent that the American does 
not understand how to use the sabre properly, as he never 
has opportunity in peace to make use of it; and thus it 
often happened during pursuits in the early stages of the 
war, that the Confederate, who was a born steady horse- 
man, prefered to sheath his sabre, chase after the Union- 
ist who was really only balancing himself, catch him 
from behind by the nape of the neck and, without much 
difficulty, pull him down and take horse and man 
prisoner. 

“On this day two members of Stuart’s staff fell, a third 
was taken prisoner. 

“In the evening I had good cause to be happy, to have 
come out of it all unhurt; for in addition to the many 
bullets of all descriptions which had roared at us, a shell 
hit directly in front of me, the fragments of which roared 
in my ears and almost hit me; and on another occasion, 
when the Staff crowded together among the horses to 
rest a little after the fight, into the middle of the group 
fell a grenade which, fortunately, did not explode. 
Nevertheless, in an instant, the men sprang from each 
other. 

“When all was over, I retraced my steps after my be- 
loved diary and learned to my great satisfaction at Brandy 
Station that our good Quartermaster, Major Fitzhugh, 
with characteristic skill, had escaped the enemy in the 
woods with our baggage and Stuart’s more important 
papers. In the depots, the enemy only had had time to 
scatter the corn in the woods, with which we satisfied the 
needs of our hungry steeds, while I myself, tired to death 
from exertion and not yet over my illness, rested under 
a tree.’ 

2 A » A : 

There can be many lessons learned from this cavalry 
battle. In order to avoid detracting from what I consider 
the important ones, I will not cite them all. 

Therefore, let us consider the following: 

Lack of contact with the main body of the Federal 
cavalry on the part of the Confederate cavalry caused 
General Stuart to be surprised. 


May-June 


Although General Pleasanton’s cavalry fought a very 
excellent battle, he failed to reach his objective. At one 
time the road to the camps of Lee’s corps in the vicinity 
of Culpeper was open by way of Stevensburg. 

A commander of cavalry must keep his head in the 
face of great confusion. The best way out of confusion 
is to stick tenaciously to a simple plan such as Stuart’s 
in this battle. 

In cavalry combat prompt and vigorous action, even in 
the face of odds, leads more often to success than to de- 
feat. 

Fire power has a vital effect upon all cavalry action; 
this is clearly demonstrated by the success of even onc 
piece of artillery on Fleetwood Hill, and the breaking up 
of charges by artillery and sharpshooters. 

In conclusion, I will take the liberty of making th« 
following comments: 

Although the Federals were defeated in the battle o 
Brandy Station, this battle is considered by many as thc 
most important cavalry battle of the war in its genera 
effect on the efficacy of combat between the cavalry of 
the two belligerents. Steele says: “The Battle of Brandy 
Station was an important one for the Union Cavalry— 
it marked the turning point in its relative efficiency and 
excellence as compared with its adversary’s. It was the 
first true cavalry combat of the war, ‘and it enabled the 
Federals to dispute the superiority hitherto claimed by, 
and conceded to, the Confederate cavalry.’ ’’* 

H. B. McClellan, who was Stuart’s Adjutant General, 
says of the battle: “One result of incalculable importance 
certainly did follow this battle —it made the Federal 
cavalry. Up to that time confessedly inferior to the 
Southern horsemen, they gained on this day that con- 
fidence in themselves and in their commanders which 
enabled them to contest so fiercely the subsequent battle- 
fields of June, July, and October.” 

In fostering progressive thought the following may be 
of value: 

With the advent of mechanized forces as part of our 
cavalry it is conceivable that many of the lessons learned 
from the battle apply to that class of cavalry. It might 
be appropriate here to quote from a very recent book on 
mechanized warfare, by Ludwig Ritter von Emmans- 
berger, a retired General of the Austrian Army. This of- 
ficer has made a remarkable study of mechanization; in 
speaking of tank battles, he says: “For the commander, 
too, the natural fog as well as the artificial smoke envelop 
the modern battle in such a manner as to render it sub- 
ject to constant unlooked-for changes, and are therefore 
highly irregular, just like a cavalry engagement.” 

Finally: a battle has as its aim the defeat of the enemy, 
but in accomplishing this object it resolves itself into « 
fight for advantageous terrain. 





*Hunt. 
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HE HAD IT 


By Peter B. Kyne 
YROM time to time I read in various service journals 


articles on that rare military quality—leadership. 

I have read some very scholarly articles intended to 
describe it and how it manifests itself, and it has seemed 
to me that few of them were right on the center of the 
bull’s-eye. 

As a very young soldier on active service I had six 
company commanders over a period of one year, and out 
of the lot it seemed to me then (and still does) that only 
one was a real leader, albeit the others were all earnest, 
sincere, competent and gallant men. But they were all 
quite young; the one who exhibited the grandest quali- 
ttes of leadership was at least ten years older than the 
others and had been commissioned from the ranks. We 
respected and obeyed them all, but we only loved one— 
the old soldier. 

When I try to analyze his quality, my analysis boils 
down to this: He was'a human being. I think he was 
the most exacting company commander we had, but his 
unfaltering enforcement of discipline had an immutable 
quality about it that caused the stupidest private to feel 
that, personally, he was not greatly concerned with his 
duties as company commander but merely enforced a 
higher authority. He never glared, never swore, never 
looked severe, never aired his undoubted wit at the ex- 
pense of a confused private, never was sarcastic. He never 
struck until he had to; then he struck hard. He never 
threatened to strike—yjust struck calmly, impersonally, a 
little sadly and without holding a grudge. The first time 
he met you after knocking you to a parade rest he ac- 
knowledged your salute as if he meant it and threw in 
a pleasant smile and a “Good morning, son,” for good 
measure. To him all soldiers under twenty-five years of 
age were ‘‘son”; I was eighteen, and once or twice I was 
“sonny.” I think he was about thirty-five years old when 
he commanded me and yet there was about him an 
atmosphere not at all military but paternal, and he was 
simple and kind and just and terrible. He was a man so 
very sure of himself and his job that he did not have to 
raise his voice or whip himself into a rage to impress his 
command with the earnestness of his desires. 


When he came to us I had been having a pretty rough 
time. We had in command a man who recently had 
been commissioned from civil life and, who, most em- 
phatically, did not know his military onions. That, how- 
ever, was a matter of no importance. The first sergeant 
knew his military onions and was quite willing and eager 
to impart knowledge to the company commander until 
he discovered the latter was loth to admit his i ignorance 


or need for the help which all loyal old regular army | 


non-coms never begrudge to helpless, stampeded or be- 
wildered shave-tails. 


We were out in the bosque at the time and our com- 


Qualities essential to leader- 
ship stressed in story writ- 
ten by famous author for 
Cavalry Journal 


pany commander fed with the line, although he did have 
a stock of commissary fodder to take the curse off the 
line grub. Whenever the cook, who was a corporal in 
those days, had assigned to him as kitchen police a pri- 
vate at all industrious or intelligent, it was that private’s 
job to make a stab at shaking up something special for 
the company commander. One day the job fell to me; 
with the cook I believed that rank has its privileges 
(indeed, when I had rank in the Great War, I mighty 
well saw to it that I had my privileges). So I sallied forth 
into an adjacent field and stole about a quart of milk 
from a she caribao, and this I served with the company 
commander's matutinal mush. I brewed him a pot of 
special coffee, made a few pieces of toast, and shook up 
a mess of bacon and eggs, country style. I traded a Fili- 
pino a small tin of corned beef for the eggs. It wasn’t at 
all my purpose to pamper the company commander but 
simply to do my job well and give him the breaks I 
believed he was entitled to. 

He was greatly pleased and complimented me by sug- 
gesting that I become his striker. When I evinced no 
enthusiasm for the job he reminded me that, as his 
striker, I would be excused from all military duty. I 
reminded him that in a company that had been consider- 
ably whittled down in service, outpost duty was every 
other night, and it would not be fair of me to dodge my 
share of it at the expense of my comrades. He insisted 
gently that that would be quite all right, and I need not 
worry about it. I then told him that menial service 
would be repugnant to me because we were not accus- 
tomed to it in our family, and he looked displeased and 
dismissed me. 

Half an hour later the first sergeant came up to the 


kitchen and told me sadly that | gaoe detailed as per- 





“Sonny, your rear sight has slipped.” 
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manent kitchen police, at the company commander’s 
orders. So I saw the writing on the wall. I would be 
the C. C’s striker—or else. So I said I'd be a permanent 
kitchen police. A little later the top returned and in- 
formed me that I would also do my regular job of night 
outpost—or else. He was boiling ‘with rage, and as he 
was a grand old soldier and | egg not BP back on him, 


I grinned and said that was O.K.., 


About a month 
passed ; then one day 
a first lieutenant 
stepped into our kit- 
chen and said: “Cor- 
poral, I am Lieuten- 
ant Blank. I’ve just 
taken over com- 
mand of the com- 
pany. What have 
you for my brave 
lads for luncheon?” 

Nobody had ever 
alluded to us affec- 
tionately _thereto- 
fore, nor had we 
even suspected we 
were brave lads. The 
cook, who was a 
terrible grouch, 
flushed with pleas- 
ure and said we had 
hash; the new C. 
C. said, if the cor- 
poral didn’t mind, 
he'd like to sample 
that hash. If the 
cook didn’t mind! Why, the man gave an order cam- 
ouflaged as a request! Remarkable! The cook dished 
him up a spoonful and the C. C. ate it thoughtfully and 
said: “This is excellent hash, although, if I might be 
permitted a criticism, it is just a trifle too salty for my 
taste.” The cook explained that the canned beef from 
which it was made was just naturally salty; that he never 
added any salt. “Do the men like it?” the C. C. queried. 

“Yes? Then I’m out of order about that hash. I'll try 
a sip of your coffee.” 

I gave him a dipper of coffee and he spat it out and 
there was blood on the moon. “Corporal,” he demanded, 
and his voice was a shade severe now, “‘are you in the 
habit of adding for luncheon fresh coffee to the coffee left 
over from breakfast and repeating the operation for din- 
ner? About all a soldier has in the field at times is coffee, 
and it should be coffee he can drink.’’ The cook confessed 
his crime, and added, in exculpation, that he did this by 
order of the quartermaster sergeant, as the mess sergeant 
was called in those days. The C. C. turned to me. “‘Son,”’ 
he said, “tell the quartermaster sergeant to report to me.” 


Now, that quartermaster sergeant was not very popu- 





“Never give that good man cause 
for worry or offense, or I'll make hell 
lock like a summer holiday for the 
man that does.” 
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lar. He employed his authority pompously and he was 
stingy with the ration. I was delighted to deliver the 
C. C’s order and to remind the sergeant that he had a 
dose of hell coming to him. I accompanied him back to 
the kitchen in order to pleasure myself at his discom- 
fiture. But the new company commander fooled us. 
He drew the sergeant far off out of hearing and talked 
to him. Thereafter we always had good coffee. 

Of course the cook and the kitchen police spread the 
news down the trench that our old Nemisis was now sec- 
ond in command, and that we now had a company com- 
mander who looked after his men, and was a swell fellow 
because he didn’t haze a non-com in the presence of that 
non-com’s inferiors. We all felt a bucking-up of the spirit 
—the cook, particularly, because nobody had ever told 
him previously that he made good hash. So, right after 
the noon meal he gave me my orders. “‘Kid,” he said, 

“this new man is a gentleman, by Act of God and not 
by Act of Congress. You feed him heavy.” 

That afternoon I boiled down about four pounds of 
frozen mutton and made a swell mutton broth. I broiled 
him a steak, with French fried potatoes, and with the 
cook’s aid, came through with a pretty fair pie made 
from canned apricots. The cook insisted that it was de- 
meaning to our new C. C. to have to come to the kitchen 
for his grub, so I made a tray from an old tomato box and 
carried his supper down to his shack. He thanked me 
and said he hadn’t expected such service and joked about 
it a little and asked me my name. When I returned for 
the wreckage he said he had enjoyed his meal, but that 
his enjoyment had been curtailed somewhat by the 
knowledge that I’d be off K. P. in the morning and 
thereafter he might not fare so well. I informed him that 
I was a permanent K. P.; he asked me why, and I told 
him. His eyes glittered a bit but he said calmly: “Ah, 
yes. Such things happen, but you must forgive Lieutenant 
. He has only been in the service about three 
months; after a while he will know better. Never hold 
a grudge, son. And you're out of the kitchen. Tell the 
first sergeant I said so.” 

I went capering back, wild with delight, and found 
the top at the kitchen. I told my tale. “Like hell you're 
out of the kitchen,” roared the old man. “You're in for 
every meal—special cook for the company commander, 
but you'll not have to do anything else. Rank has its 
privileges. Boy, when we get a good man we must take 
care of him.” 

We stood retreat a little later. When the top about- 
faced and reported the company present and accounted 
for, the new C. C. said: “I didn’t see Sergeant H 


iece come down when you called his name.” “Sergeant 
P y $' 








H——, Sir, is not present, but he is accounted for. He 
is lying in a shack down the trench, and I think he’s 
dying. Dysentery, sir.’ 
“Then why the devil isn’t he in the hospital?” 
“Because, sir, he went on sick report three days ago t) 
the contract surgeon down in the village, and ak cor- 
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tract surgeon told him that all he needed was a pair of 
Arctic socks. Sergeant H is an old soldier, sir. On 
his third enlistment. He says he will die before he gives 
that contract surgeon another opportunity to insult him.” 

In half an hour we had the sick sergeant down in the 
village and then our C. C. proved that he could be a 
rough-neck on occasion. He didn’t say much to that con- 
cract surgeon, but oh, it was bitter. And he promised 
uum one hell of a thrashing if ever again he insulted one 
f our C. C’s soldiers. And he made him rustle up an 
imbulance and start the patient for hospital immediately. 

Following reveille next morning the top kept us in 

ormation after the lieutenant had left. “Listen, you 
lankety-blanks,” he admonished us, “from now on 
you'll all behave like lambs and never give that good man 
cause for worry or offense, or I'll make hell look like a 
cummer holiday for the man that does. Dismissed!” 

He needn’t have warned us. That new man stood be- 
tween us and all the ills we were heir to, and we loved 
hum already; loving him, we could not hurt him or an- 
noy him. We had him three weeks, and in all that time 
he had no reason to inflict punishment on any soldier; 
lie did not even have to scold one of us. And I became 
his striker. He had to have somebody to take care of him; 
somebody had to perform the labor of love, and all hands 
agreed it was up to me to pocket my pride and take 
him on. When I told him I would take care of him, he 
smiled, and said “Thank you,” and never dishonored me 
by proffering me money. He was too smart, too thor- 
oughly the gentleman. Also, since it would have em- 
barrassed him to have special cuisine while his second in 
command ate with the line, I buried my hate and cooked 
and served them both. He told me I was a stout fella 
to do that. So I was rewarded. 

One day we had a hot little fight. He came strolling 
along the skirmish line as casually as if out for a morning 
constitutional. He would give a quick glance at a man’s 
sights, give him a pat on the shoulder and pass on to 
the next man. He leaned over my shoulder and yelled 
in my ear: “Sonny, your rear sight has slipped up to six- 


ri aN 
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"The lieutenant is hit.’ 
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teen hundred. The 
range is eight hun- 
dred. Then he set 
the sight for me, for 
my fingers were 
trembling. Heknew 
I was frightened, 
but still able to do 
my job; sohe patted 
me between the 
shoulders and shout- 
ed: “Don’t worry, 
boy. They can’t hit 
you.” 

And on the in- 
stant he turned away 
he went down with 
one just back of 
his hamstrings. | 
screamed: “The lieu- 
tenant is hit,” and 
my bunkie, a very 
old soldier and a 
veteran of many 
wars, laid his hot Krag in the grass, stood up, shook his 
fists at the enemy and yelled: “‘Ah, but you'll pay for that 
before this day’s work is over.” 

They did. 

I had the leg of his trousers down in a few seconds and 
told him it didn’t amount to much. He wiggled his toes 
and his leg and agreed with me, so I put my first-aid 
dressing on him and he stood up and resumed command. 
And he hiked twelve miles with us that day—twelve 
awful miles, when 3,200 men fell out with heat, thirst, 
and exhaustion from a reinforced brigade of 8,000. We 
followed that reeling figure—at least I did. I had to. 
I would have felt dishonored had I gone back on him. 
And I fainted about every half mile. When he pitched 
on his face at last, I went on and then we found water. 
I brought two full canteens back to him, sloshed him 
down the spine and breast, and brought him to. He stood 
up, said: “Thank you, lad. Now if you'll let me have 
your arm ”” and on he went. 


We threw our rations away that day, and our ponchos 
and shelter halves, for weight was killing us. At night 
my bunkie and | had four hard-tack and some coffee, 
roasted in the whole bean. We tried to grind it up in 
our tin cups by pounding it with the hilt of the bayonet, 
but the hile of the Krag bayonet was concave and the 
cursed beans escaped out from under it. In our extremity 
we remembered we had teeth, so we ground the coffee 
beans up and spat them out and made coffee. The second 
in command—the one who had put me in the kitchen— 
came over and scolded me bitterly for not giving my 
wounded company commander a cup of coffee. I cursed 
him out in a blaze of hate and hysteria, and went to the 
wounded man and explained that I could not offer him 


He hiked twelve miles with us that day. ~ 








my spittle boiled in coffee. He grinned and replied: 
“My dear boy, don’t you know that when water is 
brought to a boil for a few minutes every germ in it is 
destroyed?” 

I made him a cup of coffee. 

Two days later I was on a double outpost and five 
amigos stepped out of the woods about two hundred 
yards distant and opened fire on us. My comrade was 
hit through the thigh, but [ swept him down into a 
depression and drove the natives off. The company com- 
mander came limping up and when he saw the wounded 
man he ran down the road holding up a twenty-dollar 
gold piece and shouting: “This for the son-of-a-gun who 
has disobeyed my orders and has cognac in his canteen.” 

Cognac in the canteen, eh? We grinned. Under his 
predecessor forty per cent of us would have had it, but 
under that man—never. He was quite disappointed, and 
we all felt we had let him down. 

At Zapote River I saw the big tears rolling down his 
cheeks as he looked at his dead. He handled us well that 
day. And the next day they took our beloved leader 
away from us and the old one was back in command 
and we were not happy. However, in time, the old one 
learned. He always meant well, but just didn’t know 
how. He was brave but he was not a leader. He couldn’t 
take men in the palm of his hand and do as he willed 
with them. He didn’t know the game, and we distrusted 
him. 

The day after I was discharged under General Order 
4o, they sent our lost leader back to the company. He 
met me and said: “Kyne, are you going to take on with 
me again?” I said it hadn’t occurred to me. He replied: 
“I’m in bad shape. One hundred and six brand new men 
and all recruits. Not a veteran in the lot—no training— 
and Ill take the field with them in a week. Reénlist with 
me, Kyne, and I'll make you first sergeant.” 

I was not quite nineteen years old. Oh, the power and 


think should be included in our columns. 
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the glory of it! I was staggered—tempted, almost fell. 
But I remembered in time that I was still a child, and 
that I had been all used up in campaign and only 
weighed 118 pounds. I knew the job and I could have 
done it, but I knew, also, that I lacked the horse-power 
And some day they'd take him away again and som 
efficiency expert would take his place and bounce m« 
back to private. I couldn’t take a chance. So I came hom. 
with my memories ; 
and I never saw him 
again. But I heard 
about him years later 
from old soldiers of 
thatregular regiment. 
They told me he was 
one big devil and 
harder than a bank- 


er’s heart. 


The fools. They 
never knew him. He 
was the only leader | 
ever soldiered under, 
and sometimes I think 
he wasn’t even awate 
of it. But I know he 
was always right, be- 
cause I adopted his 
tactics when I became a captain—twenty years later— 
and his tactics worked. Just a little matter of humanity 
and psychology, that’s all. I learned from him to a cet- 
tain extent, but he didn’t have to learn, because the Lord 
had just naturally endowed him. I never stood in front 
of my command at retreat and saluted when the band 
played the Anthem, without thinking of him; without 
remembering that once I could have been the youngest 
first sergeant in the regular army. And here I was, only 
a captain in the National Guard! 





Big tears rolling down his cheeks as 
he looked at his dead. 
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Influences of Mechanization, Motorization 
and Machine Guns on the Horse Cavalry 
Regiment's Tactics, Organization 
and Supply Methods 


By Coronet C. F. Martin, 13th Cavalry 
(Continued from March-April number. ) 


IV 
[HE .50-CaLiBER MacHine Gun AntI-TANK WEAPON 


12. The anti-tank weapons of the horse cavalry regi- 
ment present definitely 1 important questions as to num- 
bers required, their position in the regiment, and the 
organization best adapted to their effective use. In this 
connection there are a few tactical considerations that af- 
fect the matters of armament and organization, particu- 
larly with reference to anti-tank weapons. 

Cavalry will do a great deal of its marching at night. 
However, combat will still continue to occur by day, and 
cavalry will make tactical movements as well as other 
emergency movements in daylight. 

With increased dispersion of the troops comes the 
necessity for increased dispersion or decentralization of 
the means of fire-power—a primary means of action 
against the enem 

With stesibiaiadaiieh vehicles that can make forty ot fifty 
miles an hour on roads, and even half that across country 
over favorable terrain, we cannot too strongly impress 
upon.our consciousness the fact that for the smaller units 
(regiments, brigades, divisions even) in the vicinity of 
hostile mechanized units in open terrain, front, flanks 
and rear disappear. They merge into a perimeter. In 
peace-time maneuvers, marching habitually on roads with 
special precautions against trespassing on adjacent prop- 
erty, we are likely to acquire wrong habits of thought. 
In war these lateral limitations will vanish. We will have 
a direction of march preferably in a zone over which, if 
we are wise, we shall distribute our troops in small flex- 
ible columns—each able to take care of itself or properly 
secured in its freedom of movement and action. 

Consider for a moment, a regiment or a brigade of 
cavalry marching in hitherto orthodox fashion on one or 
two roads with its normal advance guard 800 to 1,000 
yards ahead of the main body moving toward a mechan- 
ized regiment 15 or 20 miles away in a rolling country 
with a good road-net. Is it conceivable that the com- 
mander of the mechanized unit will so far forget the 
value of his mobility as to march his whole force down 
the road and strike the head of the horse cavalry, throw- 
ing away all latent opportunities of surprise? He can 
m: i a demonstration with a small force against the head 
of the column, and another on one flank if he desires, and, 


To be capable of independ- 
ent action, each cavalry unit 
should have as organic 
equipment, and, therefore, 
immediately available to it, 
the means necessary to it in 
combat. 


with a maneuvering element detouring swiftly, strike 
from the rear or other flank, or both. 

When contact with such a force is imminent, the horse 
cavalry should be in a formation that is prepared to re- 
ceive an attack from any direction. It is a question of the 
proper disposition of the means of action. 

Furthermore, as was demonstrated in the World War, 
attrition is a most effective factor in the destruction of 
fighting strength. It is one of the activities of cavalry to 
hang on the flanks of moving troops, and cause losses by 
surprise fire. Mechanized vehicles are a still more re- 
markable means of affecting attrition on marching troops. 

In the 13th Cavalry we have been for some time con- 
ducting experiments to determine satisfactory dispositions 
of troops and weapons on the march and in combat to 
prevent or reduce the losses incident to surprise attacks 
and harassing action of mechanized enemy vehicles. The 
enemy has been represented by part of our own scout cars 
and private automobiles. We have found that armored 

cars ot combat cars, with cheir great mobility which per- 

mits them to run all around the column in a very short 
time, can, by effective application of reconnaissance and 
distant observation, dash quickly down a flank road to a 
good firing point or hide at or move to favorable points 
along the direction of our movement, fire upon our troops 
wide: machine guns and withdraw quickly to repeat the 
operation again and again. They can fire from consider- 
able distances, and would undoubtedly cause at least a 
few casualties each time. To allow the continued applica- 
tion of these operations would in one day have a most 
telling effect. The same thing can be done against im- 
properly protected troops in dismounted combat, and 
against their led horses, combat trains, etc. 

It is idle to say that we can depend upon natural ob- 
stacles to prevent such action by a mechanized enemy. 
The direction of flow of rivers, the contour of lakes, 








ANTI-MECHANIZED PLATOON IN APPROACH FORMATION 
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Distances and intervals vary with the terrain to assure machine 
guns time to go into action against approaching Mechanized 
Elements. 

When only a mechanized enemy is expected, the .50 caliber 
Machine Guns (with proper number of scouts) are prepared for 
action on the perimeter ; against horse cavalry, the .30 caliber guns 
should be prepared to protect the .50’s. 

(Sketch by Captain Elmer V. Stansbury, 13th Cavalry.) 


woods, or other unfavorable ground will not always con- 
form to the directions of movement or the combat ter- 
rain imposed upon us. Ravines may become death traps 
if exits and flanks are not 1n our possession. We can not 
always blow up or secure stream crossings. In short, 1n 
every normal campaign we may be forced to meet me- 
chanization on ground suitable to its maneuvering. 

We must have security on the march and in offensive 
combat. We must assure ourselves of freedom of ma- 
neuver and action. 

If all our machine guns were effective against armored 
combat cars, the problem would not be so acute; but 
until that condition becomes a reality there can be no 
question about the danger mechanization holds for horse 
cavalry. And this can be easily demonstrated to any one 
who has eyes to see. 

The most promising solution seems at present to be ef- 
fective anti-tank weapons—enough of them, and proper 
disposition of them among the troops. It is this fact that 
complicates the whole machine guns question discussed 
in detail in subsequent sections of this study. 


13. The Anti-Mechanization Security Group. 


To provide security against surprise and _harass- 
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ment by this new and very mobile enemy, a combat or 
security group has been evolved. which (although a better 
name might be found) we call an Anti-Mechanization 
Platoon. This security group consists of two rifle squads 
of eight men each, two light .30-caliber machine guns, 
and two .50-caliber machine guns. The light machine 
guns are added for general use against personnel, hostile 
dismounted machine-gun elements or hostile horse cav- 
alry; they provide not only a strong fire element as a 
security measure for the larger body on which they are 
based but serve as protection for the anti-tank weapons 
of the group which are not well adapted for use against 
personnel. The rifle squads are for use as scouts, liaison 
agents, and as a maneuver element. 

This platoon or combat group can operate efficiently 

on a flank or at the rear, or as a small advance guard; or 
as part of a larger security group in any of these positions. 
It lends itself to division into two groups which can 
work separately or in codperation at distances permitting 
maximum mutual support between the two anti-tank 
guns. 
Since it is fatal for a machine gun to be surprised in 
pack or in dismouted movement on the ground, riflemen 
are disposed in the most appropriate manner well out to- 
ward the probable lines of approach of the enemy——the 
distance being determined by the time needed by the 
machine guns for going from pack into dismounted 
action. 

14. If the regiment is moving on the road, with both 
flanks and rear exposed to possible attack by mechan- 
ization, each of these exposed places should be protected 
by at least one “Anti-~Mechanization Platoon.” On the 
flanks the two groups of the platoon should march sepa- 
rated by a distance of from 200 to 500 yards, based upon 
the capacity for mutual support of the two anti-tank 
weapons. With a long column, against an aggressive 
enemy, two platoons in depth along a threatened flank 
may be necessary. 

It has also been found that with a long column, hostile 
cars operating on terrain favorable to them may cut in 
between the flank group and the rear guard or even be- 
tween the advance guard and the leading element of the 
flank platoon. The column is subject to harassing action 
along its length whenever the terrain favors the enemy, 
such as is the case in rolling country marked by numer- 
ous crests, small woods, settlements, etc. This situation 
calls for the disposition of anti-tank weapons and other 
machine guns in depth throughout the column. No 
longer 1 is it wise to march all the guns of the main body 
in one group or troop on the supposition that there will 
be time for them to fall back or move forward to mect 
a sudden fusilade of machine-gun fire from armored cars 
concealed several hundred yards away on a flank. 

In open country the “Anti- Mechanized Platoon” may 
well assume a formation like that shown on Plate I. 


15. The Lozenge Formation. 
When the regiment is in open country, the form:- 
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tion shown on Plate II, called ‘ ‘Lozenge Formation” is 
offered as providing security against surprise attack or 
harassment by mechanized forces. It may be formed in 
various ways. In the regiment with four rifle troops, one 
of these in suitable formation may be in front, one is 
similarly in rear, the two others generally abreast in stag- 
gered lines of platoon or squad columns in the central 
position with the unattached part of the machine-gun 
troop and headquarters troop. Anti-tank weapons are with 
security groups at front, rear, and on each exposed flank. 
As used in the 13th Cavalry, the leading squadron auto- 
matically provides the Advance Guard and one flank 
anti-mechanization platoon. The other squadron, the rear 
guard, and the other flank platoon. The main body, 
which may march in column of staggered lines of pla- 
toons, has its machine guns distributed in depth through- 
out the column. It is believed advisable to shorten the 
distance between advance guard and main body. 

The scouts—at distances based on the time needed by 
machine guns to go into dismounted action—are disposed 
roughly on segments of ellipses. 

The formation provides anti-tank weapons (and other 
machine guns) disposed in depth against an attack from 
any direction. It also permits prompt change of direction 
without loss of all-around security-group protection; and 
prompt flanking maneuver by anti-mechanized platoon 
groups in support of others in case of heavy attack upon 
front, either flank, or rear. 

Observe that the advance guard does not advance as a 
column preceded merely by a “point” in front, but moves 
forward disposed for action on a front when the terrain so 
permits. 

All units can march or promptly break into squad col- 
umns or flock formations to limit the effect of hostile 
artillery fire, or to take advantage of the terrain. Maxi- 
mum flexibility is obtained without loss of control. 


A similar formation can advantageously be employed 
by a squadron of either peace or war strength. A war- 
strength regiment may well, when the road net or the 
terrain permits, march in line of squadrons or with squad- 
rons echeloned. In such cases, when the squadrons are 
within supporting distance (as determined by the anti- 
tank weapons), the interior security groups may be dis- 
pensed with or reduced. 

16. From the foregoing discussion, the conclusions are 
deduced that for the purpose of securing freedom of 
movement, a body of horse cavalry of the size of a squad- 
ron of a regiment, in open country, needs with it a mini- 
mum of eight anti-tank weapons. A squadron separated 
from the main body, whether on a detached mission or 
operating merely in a separate column or as a maneuver 
clement in combat, will need eight ‘of these weapons in 
addition to those with the main body. The minimum 
number, therefore; for a two-squadron regiment is six- 
teen. 

Anti-tank weapons, as well as ordinary machine guns, 
will also be needed to, protect the trains, the led horses, 
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and the command post. They will be needed, in motor- 
ized form, on or with scout cars seeking information on 
reconnaissance missions; to codperate with and assist the 
regimental demolition section in securing, destroying or 
barricading bridges and other defiles and in establishing 
road blocks; and in securing and temporarily defending 
ahead of the horse elements important distant points for 
our own use or to anticipate use by the enemy. 

If we have an adequate number of effective anti-tank 
weapons and have them properly distributed, we need 
not fear mechanization. We can provide for timely warn- 
ing and get the guns into action; their superior effective- 
ness, firing thus from ground positions, will maintain 
our security and freedom of action, but there will be no 
time to send guns in pack to meet an attack; they must 
be on the perimeter and ready to go into action. 

The constant and urgent need for anti-tank weapons is 
clearly indicated, and experience both in our own service 
and in foreign armies confirms the truth of conclusions 
stated in an article “Defense Against Combat Vehicles” 
in our new “‘Review of Military Literature’’ of The Com- 





LOZENGE MARCH FORMATION 


(With 6 MQ’s, Caliber .50; 2 Guns, 37-mm; 
4 MG’s, Caliber .30 heavy.) 


Suitable for the Peace Strength 4-troop regiment, or for a 
squad.on when contact with hostile mechanized forces may occur. 
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mand and General Staff School (pages 35-42, issue of 
December, 1934) that: “Defense against combat vehicles 
requires a large number of weapons . . . it is necessary 
that the weapons are always at hand. It would 
naturally be advantageous if a large number of weapons 
could be located in the front line. . # 

These remarks have special application to cavalry, 
whether on the defensive or the offensive; and as pre- 
viously pointd out, each isolated cavalry unit will have 
an all-round front line. 


SpectaL Reasons Wuy Cavacry NEEeEps As ORGANIC 
EQuIPpMENT THE Means It WiLL REQUIRE 
IN COMBAT 


17. The principle that each unit should have as organic 
equipment, and therefore immediately available to it, the 
means necessary to it in combat applies with special force 
to cavalry. 

This principle applies not only to its weapons, but to an 
adequate initial supply of ammunition and the basic sup- 
plies necessary to its subsistence and the maintenance of 
its fighting strength; and therefore to its combat trains 
and other trains necessary to supply these basic require- 
ments. 

Horse cavalry, as well as mechanized cavalry or me- 
chanized units, are in a special situation, quite different 
from that of infantry. Infantry divisions, army corps, 
armies, are relatively slow- -moving; their front and flanks 
will be protected or covered by cavalry or mechanized 
units, or by other large units of ‘their own category; their 
rear, save in times of disastrous emergencies, such as 
ruptures of the front or a successful hostile envelopment, 
will also be protected. They are, therefore, in an area 
relatively secure, in which supply trains can move with 
comparative freedom and will have a reduced radius of 
action. 

Cavalry, on the other hand, will be well out in front 
or on the flanks. Distances from railheads or supply 
points will be considerably greater than for the infantry 
units it precedes or covers, and will be subject to sudden 
and extensive shifts of direction or elongations. In its 
area of activity, the cavalry unit can not expect to have 
its front, Aanks, or rear secured against sudden raids or 
attacks by mobile hostile units —cavalry or mechanized 
elements; lines of approach to these vulnerable points 
will most frequently be open to such enemy operations. 
These mobile hostile units can block roads, secure river 
crossings or other defiles, interrupt or attack or delay sup- 
ply columns trying to reach our cavalry. 

In other words, the idea that a daily train or a daily 
supply column will be able to reach cavalry units under 
these conditions, particularly with mechanization in the 
picture, can not be accepted. 

It is a common saying—and a dangerous generalization 
——that cavalry should = off the country. But it will 
operate frequently i in country where that is not practi- 
cable; and in other areas controlled by the enemy, he 
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will do his best to see that it becomes impracticable. 
Moreover, the difficulty of collecting and transporting 
supplies to fast-moving columns will require dispersion 
of personnel and loss of time even if the desired result is 
accomplished. Combat personnel must be sent, because 
service convoys will not be there to do it, or, if they are, 
they will have to be protected. Finally, in this no- 
man’s area, «with hostile cavalry and mechanization at 
large, the difficulty of convoying improvised supply 
trains in an effort to rejoin or overtake the troops will be 
as great as that of bringing up supplies by our own 
columns. 

Cavalry units thus operating at a distance must be self 
sustained as to weapons and equipment and must have 
their immediate needs in ammunition, rations, fuel (fo: 
motorized vehicles, etc.), and other basic supplies as 
sured for the immediate future—and that means witl 
the troops. 

18. The question then follows: How far down shoul 
this principle apply? 

In the cavalry, the regiment is a haste combat unit. anc 
very frequently the squadron, or even troops, must carry 
on important missions at considerable distances from the 
main body. 

Even if operating in the division, the regiment is not 
engaged in the closely knitted pattern, nor in so restricted 
an area as that of the infantry regiment in a division or 
a brigade. Besides, under our system, we contemplate 
using a regiment as a covering or reconnaissance force for 
large infantry units, a squadron is often attached to or 
eperates ahead of an infantry division; troops are sent on 
independent missions, and often operate at relatively great 
distances from other friendly troops and from supply 
bases. 

The conclusion therefore seems justified that cavalry 
units down to include the squadron and the troop should 
be capable of a considerable degree of independent action, 
and organically equipped not only with the weapons 
which they will normally need in combat but also with 
facilities for carrying with them an adequate initial sup- 
ply of ammunition, rations, forage, motor fuel, and other 
essential basic supplies . 

19. Some Evils of the Attachment System. 


The principle that each unit should have as organic 
equipment or readily available to it the weapons which it 
will normally need in combat, as well as the correspond- 
ing sections of combat, ration and forage trains, has been 
repeatedly demonstrated in our maneuvers and regimental 
training. As soon as campaign conditions begin, troops 
and squadrons are detached on various missions, first as 
reconnaissance and counter-reconnaissance detachments, 
as security detachments, on duty securing or holding 
river-crossings or other important points; and then as 
contact with the enemy is made, as security groups, 
maneuver elements, etc. Or, the regiment may operare 
with squadrons or troops separated by considerable int: :- 
vals or distances. Each of these units, whether squadro", 
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troop, or platoon, must at once be given its proper rein- 
forcement of attached machine-guns or other auxiliary 
weapons. Time is lost and often confusion risked by the 
necessity of attaching these groups of weapons. 

In the maneuvers held since we have been experiment- 
ng with mechanization present or represented, this time- 
‘osing and inconvenient procedure has been intensified 
nany times over. It has been found, with hostile me- 
chanized forces on the horizon, that every troop or pla- 
oon isolated for any reason at once needs anti-tank 
veapons to secure its freedom of action—or its existence. 
Not only the regiment, but squadrons separated from the 
egiment must make detachments of smaller units, and 
hould be able to provide them with the necessary aux- 
llary weapons. 

In some cases in the recent maneuvers, the pressure for 
inti-tank weapons, as well as for other machine guns, 
nas been so great that the regimental machine-gun troop 
lias been reduced to troop headquarters, and a section of 
cuns at most; the other guns’ having been decentralized, 
or dispersed, if you will, to meet urgent requirements at 
many points. We needed many more than we had avail- 
able. 

Detachments of this kind have had often to be made 
with inadequate ammunition because of the inflexibility 
of combat trains, and great inconvenience has resulted in 
the matter of getting rations and forage to the attached 
auxiliary groups thus often separated for considerable 
periods from the supply trains of their own units. 

These things may be considered as normal situations of 
war conditions, but they could be avoided by a more de- 
centralized distribution of essential weapons and a more 
flexible organization of trains. “Morale,” said Napoleon, 
“is 75%, the other factors 25%.’’ Ammunition must be 
kept with the guns, and unnecessary hardships for men 
or animals should be averted. 

20. Distribution of the Auxiliary Weapons Within 
the Regiment. 

The new time factor introduced by mechanization 
should be considered in its relation to organization of the 
machine guns and other auxiliary weapons within the 
regiment. In the normal action we are accustomed to the 
conception of a fire pivot engaging the enemy upon con- 
tact; and in any important action initiating with the ad- 
vance guard or other part of the perimeter, a troop or even 
a squadron may be drawn into this preliminary action. 
A maneuvering force is then usually employed, and when 
practicable a reserve is desirable. All these different ele- 
ments need machine guns and anti-tank weapons, and 
need them promptly. The traditional custom of attach- 
ing these guns from a regimental machine-gun troop re- 
quires orders, or messages, however brief, and involves 
movement of the attached weapons in pack to the unit 
to which attached. 

In the teaching in our military schools, we are con- 
stantly reinforcing units of various kinds—giving them 
acditional weapons that they always need in combat. If 
they need them in normal situations, the question pre- 
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sents itself, should the weapons not be a part of their 
normal eqitipment—or at least a sufficient number of 
them for the usual situation? We would thus avoid loss 
of time, simplify orders, avoid possible oversights in at- 
taching necessary means of action, possible confusion, 
and the risk under stress of combat of not getting the 
attached elements in time to the place or the unit con- 
cerned. 

These considerations seem to support the infantry pro- 
cedure of providing battalions with machine-gun _ units 
and trains. The squadron commander, like the battalion 
commander, is responsible for the results in action of his 
unit. With a squadron of two troops particularly, and 
with no auxiliary weapons, he is unable to exert appre- 
ciable influence upon the combat. And often a platoon 
or even a troop is detached from his command for some 
special purpose. There is nothing much left for him to 
do save to attach himself to a troop commander where he 
finds himself tempted to take command of the troop. The 
auxiliary weapons when present give him an additional 
element and a means of throwing force against a decisive 
point developed by the situation. Should we not then 
assure him a position more analogous to that determined 
by the experience of the infantry in dismounted combat 
as appropriate for the battalion commander by increasing. 
his normal means of action? This may be done either by 
the infantry method of giving the squadron a unit in- 
cluding general-support, machine guns and anti-tank 
weapons, or by arranging our organization so that attach- 
ment of weapons and their supply components can be 
made practically automatic. 

21. Types and Organization of Vehicles in the Trains. 

The organization of any unit should allot and assemble 
both personnel and equipment so as to permit the maxi- 
mum efficiency, flexibility, and coordination of all effort 
toward the end desired. The successful operation of the 
whole may be impeded or prevented by the malfunction- 
ing of any vital element. 

As has been pointed out in the general discussion, 
paragraphs 17-19, the special need of the cavalry regiment 
of the means it will ordinarily employ in campaign apply 
to its trains as well as to its auxiliary weapons. Units, 
whether squadrons, troops, or platoons, separated from 
the main body for special functions that may involve 
combat, should be accompanied by their basic supply 
needs. And if we are going to attach auxiliary weapons 
from the main body to these units, our organization 
should permit these auxiliary groups to be accompanied 
by their organic equipment of ammunition and other 
basic supplies, Usually these detached elements may ex- 
pect to be separated for a considerable period, frequently 
overnight or for a longer time. As we are now organ- 
ized, ammunition, rations and forage for the detached 
weapons must be transloaded, or vehicles must first be 
sent to one place and then to another which may be 
quite far away or difficult to reach. A single vehicle or 
a small group of them trying to find a detached unit is 
exposed to danger from hostile mechanization or horse 
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cavalry; the delay may in any case cause avoidable hard- 
ship or, in the case of ammunition, disaster. 

Under our present system and contemplated organiza- 
tion, our regimental trains are to be as follows: 


MAINTENANCE STRENGTH 


Trucks Trailers 
1&%Ton 1Ton 
Ration Supply (Convertible) 
and or Combat 
Baggage ‘‘Shuttle’’ Train 
Each Rifle Troop 1—Total 4(a) 4 4(c) 
Headquarters Troop | l 1 
Regimental Headquarters ¥ 
Machine-Gun Troop 2(b) 1 2(d) 
Band (when present ) 2 
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(a) Tows the troop trailer; (b) Tows trailers ; carries 
rations, baggage and alternate machine guns and some 
ammunition; (c) Carries ammunition, water troughs, 
harness for horses when converted to animal-drawn ve- 
hicles; (d) Combat train for ammunition, water equip- 


ment, etc. 

The method of loading may of course be varied. 

For the War Strength organization ts contemplated an 
organization of three squadrons of three rifle troops each; 
two machine-gun troops with trains similar to the peace or- 
ganizations; 7 additional R & B trucks; 6 additional sup- 
ply or “‘shuttle”’ trucks; 7 additional trailers. Total: 15 
R & B trucks; 12 supply or “shuttle” trucks; 14 trailers. 

In both cases the following disadvantages exist: 

The trucks and the trailers are each loaded with sup- 
plies for the whole troop, with no provision made for 
supplying detached platoons; a troop ration and baggage 
truck tows a trailer loaded with ammunition which is 
supposed to serve as a combat train vehicle for the troop. 
We thus have a combination of two vehicles which have 
different functions and which under combat conditions 
should be in different places. While draft horses are sup- 
posed to take over the trailer in terrain that makes animal- 
drawn vehicles necessary, this does not alter the fact that 
the combination of truck and trailer is mismated and 
can not properly function under campaign conditions. 

As soon as campaign conditions begin, the machine- 
gun troop as now organized must begin attaching sections 
or platoons of machine guns to the squadrons or troops 
sent from the main body for various reasons. With the 
inflexible system of loading and transporting the ammu- 
nition and other supplies, the ammunition needed by 
these weapons can not be sent with them; neither can 
the rations and other equipment needed by the person- 
nel nor the grain for their mounts. These elements thus 
detached may go to considerable distances from the main 
body and be gone for a period of hours or a day or longer. 
Both the truck and the trailer are needed by that portion 
of the troop remaining. The problem must generally be 
solved by dumping part of the supplies from both vehi- 
cles, transloading, and sending a truck to find the de- 
tached platoon. This may involve great delays, and final- 
ly the enemy may prevent the truck from joining the de- 
tached element or from rejoining the main body. 
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The same situation exists for rile elements. Platoons 
must often be sent to considerable distances and remain 
separated for long periods of time from the troop trucks 
and combat vehicles; generally they must move out 
promptly, with no time to wait for dumping or trans- 
loading of supplies or for getting horses harnessed to the 
trailers. Whether these detached elements are machine- 
gun platoons or rifle platoons, ammunition for the guns 
and food for the men and horses should go with them. 

Experience in our maneuvers and practice matches has 
shown that horse-drawn vehicles can not keep up with the 
mounted troops. Even on good roads and under favorable 
weather conditions they can not do it. In mud, sand, in 
hot weather, they lag still farther behind or become ex- 
hausted. Our Field Service Regulations show in tables of 
march rates that not more than twenty-five miles a day 
—under favorable conditions—should be expected on 
the average in long marches of ordinary trains; and my 
experience has indicated that our light wagons, with a 
pay load, can not keep up with mounted troops even 
under favorable conditions. We ought to expect more 
than twenty-five miles a day for cavalry, and we expect 
forced marches of much greater distances. Moreover, the 
combat trains must be able after a long march to continuc 
going, follow a maneuvering force, or accompany a unit 
suddenly compelled to keep going; and supply ammu- 
nition—and rations too—wherever needed. 

The horses that would have to pick up trailers will have 
made a march equal to that of the other troops; and, 
after the time lost in transferring them from pack to 
harness and picking up the trailers, they could not be 
expected to catch up with rifle units already gone and 
probably over a route that would change as compelled by 
the enemy and circumstances of the situation. 

The organization lacks the flexibility demanded by 
mounted troops. 

It is appreciated that there may be terrain over which 
motor trucks can not follow the mounted troops; but with 
improved types of modern trucks, it seems likely that 
they will go as far as any wheeled vehicle. In any case, 
in many such situations, no wheels will follow; and pack 
horses must take over the job. 

We have for that reason in our tables wisely provided 
for pack horses in the regiment, some of which may be 
considered emergency packs. We should retain them; 
and in the cavalry division we should retain our pack 
trains—and an ample reserve of the Phillips’ saddles. 

Another disadvantage is the alternative equipment plan, 
in which certain machine guns are kept in reserve in 
trucks to be exchanged as needed for those carried in 
pack. We shall need, as we have tried to show, both types 
of weapons and enough of them at hand. The necessity 
of changing equipment under stress may result in the 
loss of weapons carried in trains or risk defeat because 
they can not be obtained in time. 

The cavalry regiment as well as smaller units should 
be as capable of protecting the vehicles required for 1s 
basic supplies as it is of protecting its horses. If the vehi'- 
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cles are as mobile as the horses and are equipped with 
machine guns and anti-tank weapons, they should, as a 
matter of fact, be of great assistance in protecting the led 
horses. These will be sought out and attacked by the 
enemy; they must have some protection, and they are 
much more numerous and will have to be distributed over 
much more ground than these trains we have been dis- 
cussing. 

22. A More Flexible Organization. 

From the above table, it 1s seen that as basic trains, we 
have in the peace-time, two-squadron regiments, fourteen 
trucks and seven trailers. In my opinion it would be far 
preferable to change the trailers into light mobile trucks; 
ind to provide for the machine-gun troop one such truck 
for each platoon, for the rifle troops at least one platoon 
-o have its own light truck. These platoon trucks should 
carry not only the combat supply of ammunition initially 
provided for the platoon but also one day’s rations for the 
men and one day’s grain for the animals. The grain and 
ations would together weigh not more than 500 pounds. 
Then when the platoons are detached, the platoon trucks 
will accompany them, and supplies for at least initial 
needs will be assured. . 

In motorizing troops, the principle should be that com- 
bat groups have with them their initial requirements in 
ammunition, rations, and equipment. In motorizing our 
trains, we should apply the principle to our horse cavalry 
at least as far down as we can foresee the utility of the 


principle. The infantry, I believe, have already added an 


allowance of field rations to their combat trains. The ap- 
plication of this idea would mean mainly a regrouping of 
our supplies, and it would not add many vehicles to our 
trains. But granting that, the advantages already cited 


would make it well worth while. And the loss of one 
truck would mean a fractional loss of total supplies in- 
stead of the loss of supplies for an entire troop. Similarly, 
the loss of transportation would be smaller on a per- 
centage basis; and the trucks should be possessed of 
greater maneuverability and cross-country mobility. 
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The basic trains—21 or 22 vehicles—can march with 
the regiment, with a small convoy or rear guard; in com- 
bat these, except the combat train trucks, could join the 
led horses; and, if properly armed, place their weapons 
on the ground to protect them from hostile cavalry, 
mechanization, or aircraft. 

The six supply trucks will have to shuttle back and 
forth from and to the railroad or supply point of the divi- 
sion, moving when conditions permit—protected if neces- 
sary by armored cars. They correspond to the supply 
columns discussed in paragraph 17—which may have 
difficulty in reaching the troops in the areas in which they 
will probably operate. But that only emphasizes the de- 
sirability of keeping the other section of the regimental 
trains with or as near as possible to the troops. 

These shuttle trucks, however, should be organically a 
part of the regimental train—be manned by regimental 
personnel, trained and accustomed to work with it and 
to get its supplies to it. The disadvantages of having to 
depend upon divisional trains are exactly the same as 
those of the general “‘attachment system” we have been 
considering. Our plans for the employment of cavalry 
contemplate, and justly I believe, the use of small units 
with infantry corps and divisions; and, in any case, the 
action of regiments in close conjunction even within the 
division does not seem likely except in rare cases. 

The headquarters troop should be provided with a roll- 
ing kitchen which can go with the ration and baggage 
trucks, and supply the men with the led horses, and the 
shuttle train section also. The regimental headquarters 
must be messed by the headquarters troop; that troop, 
therefore, must operate two messes, as it is; and it has 
been caused great difficulty by the necessity of feeding 
the drivers of our motor vehicles. The rolling kitchen 
might be a motor truck, and equipped with gasoline 
stoves—which, by the way, might perhaps be useful in 
a trailer to a troop or squadron ration truck. They give 
off no smoke, and would permit cooking en route. 

(To be concluded ) 












By BricapiER GENERAL HAMILTON S. HAwKINS 


S every officer knows, an advance guard, in its ortho- 
dox formation, is deployed much in depth and 
very little laterally. It covers a wide front, when 

necessary, by means of patrols sent out from the advance 
party or the support, or both. 

A covering detachment 1s deployed widely 1 in lateral 
directions and very little in depth. The term “covering 
detachment” is used for want of a better one. An advance 
guard is really a covering detachment in its general sense. 
But we make the term a distinctive one for convenience 
in instruction and in issuing orders. 

A covering detachment 1s a unit such as a squad, a 
platoon, or a troop acting, under command of its own 
leader, as a group of scouts. It precedes the larger unit 
from which it is drawn for the primary purpose of security 
and a secondary purpose of reconnaissance. So far, its 
mission is the same as that of an advance guard. But an 
advance guard has also a mission of resistance to the 
sudden attack of an enemy so as to hold him in check 
until the main body can deploy and make other prepara- 
tions to meet him. An advance guard may, also, attack, 
when superior to the enemy, in order to gain and hold 
an important position on the terrain for use of the main 
body. These last two missions are not expected of a 
covering detachment. It is quite true that a covering 
detachment should offer some resistance while retreating 
before a sudden onslaught of the enemy; also that it may 
attack a hostile patrol when necessary. But the main 
purpose is to provide a group of scouts to prevent surprise 
by fire, act as ground scouts, cut fences, and lead or guide 
the larger force so that it may advance under cover or 
by best use of the ground. It moves by ordered bounds 
so as to permit the force commander to overtake it and to 
see for himself the terrain in front of his force in order to 
designate the direction and distance of the next bound, 
or to give such other instructions as the situation may 
demand. 

In formation and procedure the two detachments differ 
considerably. In the case of the advance guard there is 
great deploy ment in depth; with the covering detach- 
ment there is considerable deployment laterally. 

An advance guard marches along an indicated route 
and moves by bounds when the terrain indicates to the 
advance guard commander that this is desirable. But a 
covering detachment always moves by bounds. And these 
bounds are ordered, not on the initiative of the detach- 
ment leader, but by the force commander himself. The 
leader of the covering detachment conducts his detach- 
ment to the place ee er by the force commander, and 
halts there, observing to the front and flanks, until re- 


Advance Guard or Covering 
Detachment 





Differences between these 
two important formations 
and their use discussed. 


joined by the force commander and ordered to make 
another bound to another indicated place. This is an 
important difference between the operations of advance 
guards and covering detachments. 

When using an advance guard, the force commander 
may ride at the head of main body if he so chooses. 
Upon contact with the enemy he makes his reconnaissance 
and orders the disposition of his troops. He may send out 
a maneuvering force. The commander of that force now 
uses a covering detachment, not an advance guard. A ma- 
chine gun unit, detached and sent out by itself to a desig- 
nated place with the mission of supporting by fire the 
attack of other units, should always put out a covering 
detachment, even if it can find but two men available. 
The same principle applies to any detachment from a 
larger body in maneuvering or going into position. 

For comparatively small columns of cavalry, up to one 
brigade, the commander may prefer to use a covering de- 
tachment, instead of an advance guard, even during his 
route march. The Indian scouts who used to precede a 

cavalry column marching 1 in the Indian country were in 
the nature of our covering detachments. But if the dis- 
tance we expect to march is very long, the covering de- 
tachment method, with its rapid bounds and constant 
overtaking by the force commander, is very fatiguing. 
The smoother or steadier movement of an advance guard, 
marching at prescribed limits ahead of the main body, 
may be preferred. Also, the commander may wish to 
march the main body in a column along a road or trail, in- 
stead of deploying over rough ground in what we call 
“the approach formation.” In such case, the advance 
guard 1s used instead of the covering detachment. The 
reason for this is that, with a long column on a road, 
we need some resisting power in front so as to give us 
time to deploy into battle formation. Generally speaking, 
covering detachments are used to cover approach forma- 
tions, whereas advance guards are used to cover long 
columns. 

Covering detachments do not precede the forces from 
which drawn at prescribed distances. Nor does a force 
follow its covering detachment at any prescribed distance. 
Thus, the leader of a covering detachment does not bother 
about such distances. He has only to move by bounds at 
the gait or rate and to the place ordered for each bound 
by his commander. He then halts, observes his front anc 
flanks, and waits for his commander. To keep the cover 
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ing detachment well ahead of a moving fotce, requires 
considerable activity on the part-of the force commander. 
But this method of moving by bounds enables the force 
commander to make a personal reconnaissance, or have a 
look ahead over the ground in front and to the flanks, so 
that he may choose the direction of the new bound and 
make, beforehand, any alterations in the formation of his 
troops according to the character of the terrain. By this 
means he avoids blundering into difficult terrain or into 
areas where he would be exposed to observation or fire. 
He ts thus enabled to conduct his command skillfully by 
the best route to a line of departure for attack, or to a 
position to be held. 

From this discussion it is obvious that a covering detach- 
ment is used when early contact with the enemy is ex- 
pected and when, due to this expectation, the main body 
is deployed in an approach formation. The most apparent 
need for a covering detachment is in the case of a ma- 
neuvering force approaching a line of departure from 
which an attack is to be launched. 

There are exceptions to all rules, and common sense 
must dictate when to depart from such rules. 
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6th Cavalry’s March to Fort Benning 


‘ Sixth Cavalry departed from Fort Oglethorpe, 
Georgia, by marching, on April 23, 1935, en route 
to Fort Benning, Georgia, for participation in the ma- 
neuvers of the 8th Brigade (reinforced,), other units par- 
ticipating in the maneuvers being the 22d Infantry, 8th 
Infantry, and Brigade Headquarters. The march distance 
from Fort Oglethorpe to Fort Benning was about 235 
miles. No tactical situation was involved. 

Prior to the start of the march all animals were condi- 
tioned by practice marches under full pack saddle. The 
regiment left Fort Oglethorpe under full pack (less cantle 
rolls, which were carried on trucks). The marches of the 
first three days were on the average about twenty miles 
per day, the first marches being comparatively short, ar- 
ranged in order that horses might be better conditioned. 
Later the marches were lengthened to an average of ap- 
proximately twenty-five miles per day. During the trip 
the regiment made two night marches, in order to train 
the command in packing up and leaving camp without 
lights and in night marching. On each of the night 
marches the regiment left camp without breakfast and 
made a march of approximately twelve miles before a 
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stop was made for breakfast. ““To Horse” was sounded at 
2:00 A.M. for the first night march, the leading element 
clearing camp at 2:50 A.M. For the following night match, 
the leading element cleared camp forty-five minutes after 

“To Horse’ sounded. After about an hour and a half 
lay-over, the regiment continued the march, making a 
total of thirty-eight and thirty-nine miles on the respective 
days. Due to watering facilities, it was generally neces- 
sary to leave camp without watering the animals. They 
were, however, watered during the first hour. The march 
was conducted by a seven-minute trot and a four-minute 
walk with a ten-minute rest during each hour. In this 
manner the regiment was able to average about 5 to 514 
miles per hour on the march. 

The inhabitants of the localities through which the 
regiment passed were extremely cordial to the command. 
Baseball games were played at several towns. At Lindale, 
Georgia, the regiment lay over for a day on the grounds 
of the Pepperill Textile Co. , and the entire command was 
accorded the use of the company auditorium, shower 
baths, and swimming pool. Band concerts were given 
each day either in camp or in the town at which the regi- 
ment camped. The night concerts conducted in towns 
were apparently greatly appreciated by the inhabitants 
thereof, who turned out in great numbers to listen to an 
army band. 

Upon arrival at Fort Benning the regiment was placed 
in tent camp about a mile south of the main post. During 
the first week the time was spent in preparing camp, com- 
bat firing and anti-aircraft firing. A demonstration of 
night firing with machine guns using tracer bullets was 
given the officers and snndteninietaned officers of the 
concentration camp. The entire command witnessed a 
tank demonstration which showed firing by various tank 
arms while maneuvering over rough ground. The officers 
and noncommissioned officers saw a demonstration of a 
war-strength battalion of Infantry in attack and defense. 
The second week was given over to regimental and bri- 
gade tactical problems. 

The Scout Car Section of Headquarters Troop, 6th 
Cavalry, was ziven considerable action during the march 
to Fort Benning, a reconnaissance problem being held 
for two sections on each day of the march while the other 
section accompanied the regiment. Both the scout cars 
and new cargo trucks of the regiment have withstood the 
rigorous duties of operating in the sand at Fort Benning 
in a very creditable manner. 








The 305th Cavalry 


Command Post Exercise 


By Captain WiiuiaM J. Taytor, 305th Cavalry 


()° Sunday, May 12th, the historic site of Valley 


Forge was once again the scene of military oper- 

ations. This time there were no muzzle-loading 
cannon nor dispirited, ill-clad Revolutionary soldiers; the 
twenty thousand Sunday visitors to the park were treated 
to a spectacle of military aircraft, field radio and armored 
cars, together with the mounts of the modern cavalry 
soldier. 

The 305th Cavalry—the Philadelphia Regiment of 
the 62nd Cavalry Division—had on this day planned a 
maneuver far more ambitious than any they had ever 
attempted before. During the past few years the regi- 
ment had conducted tactical rides and terrain exercises 
on this ground a number of times but lack of equipment 
had heretofore precluded anything more elaborate. This 
time the regiment wanted to give the staffs a chance to 
function, so a command post exercise was conducted. 

As everyone knows, a command post exercise means 
communications, but a reserve regiment has no equip- 
ment. So out to the front stepped Captain Crawford 
Madeira with the communications personnel of the First 
Troop Philadelphia City Cavalry. This ts a brigade head- 
quarters troop, and communications is its main job. 
Lieutenant Colonel W. W. Bodine, of the 108th Field 
Artillery, turned out a communications section from that 
regiment. The 103d Observation Squadron provided air 
reconnaissance, and when the radio traffic became too 
heavy many of the messages were got by panel, pick-up 
and drop. “Colonel Milton Baker of the Valley Forge 
Military Academy furnished the necessary mounts for 
the regiment so there was no lack of mounted patrols 
and mounted messengers. 

Only the armored cars had to be improvised. We had 
hoped to have a new T-11 up from Aberdeen to function 
as the command post of Troop A, 462nd Armored Car 
Squadron, which is attached to the regiment for training. 
This latest addition to the Cavalry “had not yet com- 
pleted test, and radio had not yet been installed, so our 
request for its participation was not granted. In its place 
Captain Esler, the troop commander, turned out a 
“troop” of private automobiles. 

The problem was drawn to illustrate the typical cavalry 
role of counter reconnaissance. The mission of the 305th 
Cavalry was to deny to the enemy, reported approaching 
from the north, opportunity for ground reconnaissance 
south of the SCHUYLKILL in the ten-mile zone be- 
tween PHOENIXVILLE and CONSHOHOCKEN. 
In the preliminary play of the exercise, which was held 
at the City Troop Armory the preceding Wednesday, 
the regimental commander, Major Leslie C. Bell, solved 
the problem by sending forward two counter-reconnais- 





sance detachments, each consisting of a squadron head. 
quarters, one troop and certain machine-gun elements 
holding the remainder of the regiment in reserve. Th 
armored car troop was sent on to locate the reporte:: 
enemy and it was assisted by supporting observatioy 
aviation. 

At 10:00 A.M., the time the exercise opened, com- 
mand posts were established complete with messag : 
center, radio, panel section and the usual S-2 and S-; 
situation maps. 

Troop A, 462nd Armored Car Squadron, was locate | 
at NORITON. 

Counter-reconnaissance detachment No. 1, the 2nd 
Squadron personnel, Captain J. D, Grannis commanc- 
ing, set up its C. P. near the Memorial Arch in Valley 
Forge Park, the 1776 site of the bivouac of General 
Poor's brigade, and there it was cleverly concealed by 
the woods from air observation. Its mounted patrols 
were north of the SCHUYLKILL. 

Counter reconnaissance detachment No. 2, the st 
Squadron personnel commanded by Captain Fred 
Streicher, picked out another historic spot, the carriage 
shed of an early 17th century inn at KING OF PRUS- 
SIA. It covered the river crossings at CONSHO- 
HOCKEN and VALLEY FORGE and had mounted 
patrols along the river. 

The C. P. of the 305th Cavalry was some ten miles 
farther back in an apple orchard on the estate of Mr. J. 
H. Cummings near the village of THE LEOPARD. 

Then the enemy, as represented by the umpires, be- 
gan to take a hand. Umpires in the airplanes and those 
with the armored cars and with the mounted patrols 
indicated the enemy contact and hostile reaction in ac- 
cordance with a carefully prepared master control. In 
the play of the exercise the only information received 
by the counter-reconnaissance detachments and by the 
regiment was that actually furnished by the reconnais- 
sance agencies and then by each other. 

The heterogeneous assortment of communication units 
that took part in the problem worked together that 
morning for the first time. Even money was offered 
that they would not be able to function on such short 
acquaintance. It says a lot for their training that they 
handled a heavy load of messages throughout the day 
with accuracy and despatch. Even the electrified Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and the high tension lines of the Phila- 
delphia Conewingo Power Company, both of which 
passed between the command posts, did not seriously 
interfere with reception. 

The 1st Squadron command post at KING OF PRUS- 
SIA was so surrounded by high tension wires that pic'- 
up messages by airplane could not be sent, so the panel 
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section of the 108th Field Artillery set up some three 
miles away on an open hillside where messages could be 
picked up and dropped. It then communicated with 
the command post proper with a five-meter radio set 
equipped with microphones. 

A short time after play opened, the information from 
reconnaissance agencies commenced to trickle back. to 
the regimental command posts and soon the situation 
maps began to take form and furnish the “picture’’ 
necessary to base the decisions of the commanders. 


The sixty odd officers and enlisted men of the regiment 
got a good idea of the functioning of the command posts 
of the lower echelons. Although each man had a job, 
ranging from messenger and military police to command- 
ing officer, all had a chance to find out what was going 
on, and they were all most impressed with the amount 
of work involved in operating a command post and with 
the importance of staff functions in handling units even 
as small as the squadron. 

The exercise terminated at 4:00 P.M. The entire per- 
sonnel, including pilots and observers, then assembled at 
the regimental command post for a critique conducted 
by Major Norman E. Fiske, our regimental unit in- 


structor. Among the interested officers who commented 
at the critique were Major Charles L. Clifford, former 
instructor of the 305th; Lieutenant Colonel Clifton 
Lisle, 315th Infantry; Commander J. Morton Poole, 
U.S.N.; Major Max Livingston, and Major Edwin P. 
Rutan, Chief Umpire. 


An exercise of this sort, of a practical nature with 
modern equipment, is distinctly more valuable to a re- 
serve unit than any form of academic exercise, and is 
probably well worth the infinite time and trouble neces- 
sary to organize and direct it. Some units may find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to conduct such reserve train- 
ing. However, the 305th Cavalry is particularly fortunate 
in that it is located almost entirely in Philadelphia and 
its suburbs, where are also located many trained and 
equipped organizations generously willing to help. 

The setting for the problem both as to weather and 
countryside was ideally fine. After the lessons of the 
problem had been ‘‘driven home’’ at the critique, re- 
freshments were served. It was altogether good fun and 
intensely interesting work, and was unanimously voted 
a welcome departure from the customary routine of in- 
active duty training. 














Demonstration of Scout Cars at the 


Field Artillery School 


By Captain THomas J. Heavey, 3RD CAVALRY 


URING the latter part of the month of April, a 
demonstration of Cavalry Scout Cars by personnel 
of the 2d Cavalry, was*presented the students of 

the Field Artillery School, at Fort Siil, Oklahoma. The 
demonstration, as well as the motorized march of the 


troops participating, was highly successful, a brief narra- 


tive following. 

The departure from Fort Riley was made before day- 
light, Thursday, April 18th, in the thick of one of the 
characteristic dust storms, recently so common in Kansas. 
Vehicles drove most of the morning with headlights on. 
Personnel consisted of one officer, First Lieutenant Henry 
R. Westphalinger, three scout cars with crews, of Head- 
quarters Troop, 2d Cavalry, and five caliber .50 machine 
gunners from Machine-Gun Troop, 2d Cavalry. One 
Chevrolet truck of the Transportation Platoon, Head- 
quarters Troop, 2d Cavalry, transported ammunition, 
pack equipment, and other supplies. 

The detachment arrived at Fort Reno, Oklahoma, by 
4:30 in the afternoon, without mishap of any sort, making 

considerably better time than expected. Quarters and 
very sumptuous rations were provided by the Command- 
ing Officer, Ft. Reno. Departure for Ft. Sill was made at 
about 7:00 a.M. the following day, and the detachment 
arrived shortly after 10:45 a.M., Friday, April rgth. Ve- 
hicles were immediately driven to the demonstration area, 
and went through a preliminary rehearsal of the demon- 
stration before messing. 

In the afternoon, after an excellent meal put out by the 
Artillery organizations acting as hosts, vehicles were 
cleaned and serviced. As they passed through the post, 
they attracted considerable attention, and curiosity, but 
this was more than matched by the courteous assistance 
and help from the personnel at the Motor School, in 
cleaning things up. 

During the rehearsal, the terrain was dry, and no 
thought of difficulty in moving cross-country entered any- 
one’s mind. But shortly after dark, a typical Oklahoma 
rain set in, and one officer, at least, was deprived of a com- 
fortable night’s rest by dreams of scout cars mired down 
and hopelessly stuck. As to the shooting, no observation 
would be possible on the soaked ground, but this had 
been foreseen, and we had plenty of tracer on hand. 

Early next morning, Saturday, all men were alerted, 
and the final cleaning up rushed along. Chains on all 
wheels were ordered nonchalantly by Lieutenant West- 
phalinger, who refused to become even remotely alarmed 
at the mud conditions. 

The cars were assembled near the present Academic 
Building, in an inspection formation, crews dismounted, 
all doors opened, all guns mounted, and the students 
given a brief description of the vehicles. Details of me- 





chanical characteristics, armament, personnel, organiz: - 
tion, communication, and an outline of tactical employ - 
ment were covered. Following this talk, the students we > 
invited to inspect the cars, handle the guns, and ask ar’ 
questions they desired. Considerable interest was di - 
played in the ‘caliber .50 guns, and the Thompson Su’ 
Machine Guns. 

Students were then convoyed to the vicinity of O.|. 
No. 10, just south of Artillery Ridge (see sketch) , to w: 
ness the first phase of the demonstration. This consist: 
of a scout car section’s typical advance by bounds on 
reconnaissance mission from the Initial Point (weste: 
exit from Fort Sill on the Fort-Sill-Artillery Ridge road , 
to Artillery Ridge, concurrently explained by loud speak 
as the action occurred. 

Arriving at Artillery Ridge, the leading car of the se: 
tion observed a hostile scout car section advancing on t! 
Purington Gate road, at a distance of about 2,400 yards. 
This was reported back to the section chief's car by visual 
signal, and preparations were made to ambush the enemy 
section. The rear car advanced to a supporting position 
to the right flank of the leading car, moving a distance of 
800 yards, the latter portion across country, and opened 
fire in one minute and twenty-two seconds. As the rear 
car came up to its position, it made a turn of 180 degrees 
and backed into a suitable firing position, utilizing both 
caliber .30 machine guns, and the caliber .50 machine 
gun. This maneuver was very spectacular, not only in 
plowing up through the mud at a fast rate, but in getting 
down a tremendous volume of accurate fire in a minimum 
of time. Targets representing the hostile section were 
on the Purington Gate road, located at a range of approxi- 
mately 450 and 650 yards. It required very little imagina- 
tion on the part of the spectator to realize the effect of this 
sudden burst of fire from three caliber .30 machine guns 
and two caliber .50 guns from the stationary cars, on the 
represented approaching vehicles. Although only 33%, 
of ammunition fired was tracer, the picture presented was 
adequate. 

Following this firing, the Scout Car section was as- 
sumed to observe a hostile column in approach formation 
advancing on the Purington Gate road at a distance of 
about 5,000 yards. This information was immediately 
sent by radio to the command section, represented by a 
third scout car, which remained with the observers. The 
section commander then decided to side slip to the south 
to take advantage of cover, and get closer to the observed 
enemy force. Students remained at O.P. 10 to observe 
the movement of the section across country, toward Range 
Tower 2 (see sketch). En route, the section commander 
was ordered by radio from the command section to de'ay 
the advance of the reported enemy. 

Having arrived at Range Tower 2, the section halt-d, 
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while the student convoy moved to Range Tower 3 (see 
sketch). Arriving at Range Tower 3, the observers were 
informed that the section had halted at Range Tower 2 
for a reconnaissance, and the decision was made to move 
out at once with all possible speed to the Range Tower 3 
Ridge, with the intent of reaching a position from which 
long-range fire might be delivered on the enemy column. 
The cars moved out on signal, continuing on their mis- 
sion of delay. 

As the leading car reached the observers on the Range 
Tower 3 Ridge, its commander saw a small dismounted 
patrol at a range of about 250 yards. The car immediately 
stopped, and delivered fire on this patrol, represented by 
silhouette targets, both caliber .30 guns firing from the 
rear door mounts. The doors were swung open and locked 
by positioning struts, delivering fire directly to the front. 
Due to the close proximity of observers, fire was held up 
ull ordered, but the maneuver was excellently performed. 
Fire could have opened the instant the car stopped. When 
opened, it was very accurate. 

The rear car in this phase of the demonstration hurried- 
ly moved to a firing position to the left flank of the lead- 
ing car, where it could deliver long-range fire on the 
enemy main body (see sketch). For safety reasons, its 
fire was withheld until observers were clear, and both 
cars then delivered a heavy volume of fire on the repre- 
sented enemy. Observation of strike was not feasible due 
to mud, but tracer ammunition clearly indicated the effect 
of the fire. . 

The observers were then informed that further delaying 
action would consist of similar operations on the part of 
the section, the section retiring by covered routes, to posi- 
tions from which they could harass the advance of the 
enemy, by fire, withdrawing from the positions occupied 


before they could be damaged by hostile fire. The actual 


duration of fire from any position would usually not ex- 
ceed that demonstrated, namely, about forty seconds. 

While at Tower 3, one car made a demonstration run 
of firing the Thompson Sub-Machine Gun from a mov- 
ing vehicle at silhouette targets close by the route of 
travel, students being informed of the use of this weapon 
in close defense of the scout car or in covering by fire an 
unsuspected ambush. 

This firing completed the tactical exercise of the section. 
Observers were then convoyed back to Range Tower 2, 
and informed that the tactical situation was not to be con- 
sidered further. The demonstration at this location was 
to show the caliber .50 machine gun, and the light ma- 
chine gun in pack, in action from pack, and firing from 
the ground tripod. A similar firing demonstration of the 
automatic rifle had recently been presented to students, 
and the comparative accuracy and ease of manipulation 
of the light machine gun, particularly in the delivery of 
automatic fire, was clearly shown. 

The demonstration concluded with the simulated attack 
of four mechanized vehicles on a position occupied by dis- 
mounted cavalrymen. The weapons used were two cali- 
ber .50 machine guns, and four caliber .30 light machine 
guns. The targets advanced toward the firing point, the 
observers being directly in rear, from a ridge about 700 
yards to the front, at a speed of approximately twenty- 
five miles an hour. Fire was opened as soon as the targets 
were visible, and it was intended to be continued until 
the vehicles were as close as fifty yards. In order to clearly 
show the accuracy of fire at ‘mid and close range, the 
two outer targets were fired on from a range of from 
700 to 350 yards, and the two inner targets from 350 to 
50 yards, This firing was most effective, and too great 
credit cannot be given to the enlisted personnel for the 
excellent showing made. 
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The entire morning, from g:00 A.M. on, was scheduled 
for the demonstration. It was completed by 11:00 A.M., 
without hitch, or accident, and every phase was most ex- 
cellently performed. The return to Fort Reno was made 
by 4:00 P.M., Saturday, and the night spent there. Fort 
Riley was reached before 5:00 p.M., Sunday. No trouble 
on the way, over 800 miles covered by four vehicles, 
twenty-two men, one officer, and less than $50.00 ex- 
pense. 

The trip served to acquaint the Field Artillery School 
with current development work in the Cavalry, and, it 
is hoped, will now become a yearly occurrence. The time 
element made it very strenuous, and the type of demon- 
stration of the future may advisedly be amplified to in- 
clude other items of } just as great importance and interest. 
Certainly this experience has proven that such work is 
entirely feasible, and not an exorbitant expense. 


v. 5 A if 


Cavalry Rifle and Pistol Team Tryouts 


T is a source of satisfaction to soldiers who still believe 
that battles and wars are won by riflemen hitting their 
targets to find that Congress has seen fit after a lapse of 
four years, to appropriate funds for the conduct of the 
National Matches. The Cavalry, Infantry, Engineer, 
Coast Guard, Navy, Marine Corps, National Guard, Or- 
ganized Reserves and other activities, civil and military, 
will send teams. Due to the comparatively short time 
since the appropriation of funds for this purpose, prepara- 
tion for the Cavalry Rifle Team Tryouts, of necessity, has 
been somewhat hurried. However, in spite of the press 
of time, it is gratifying to see that our regiments have 
soldiers that can shoot, as evidenced by the most excel- 
lent shot groups and scores submitted recently in the 
regimental preliminary selection of candidates. 

The Cavalry Rifle Team Tryouts are to be held at Erie 
Proving Grounds, La Carne, Ohio, just adjacent to Camp 
Perry, cosdidenes being assembled there on or about June 
roth. Until September 1st they will be undergoing in- 
tensive training, and it is hoped that a team worthy of rep- 
resenting the cavalry will be ready to enter the matches. 
Whether this team can equal the past excellent records of 
similar cavalry teams remains to be seen. 

The success of the Cavalry Rifle and Pistol Team is to a 
large measure dependent upon the loyal support of the 
team by the Cavalry at large. The long siege of training, 
all under a competitive strain, calls for the best efforts of 
our best men. Morale, and esprit, are best maintained 
by keeping behind the men competing, and letting them 
know that the support of their commanders is constantly 

urging them on to better efforts, not solely for their own 
personal success, but for the success of a team that rep- 
resents their branch in competition with the best teams 
of the country. 

It is with pleasure that ‘Captain Thomas J. Heavey, 3rd 
Cavalry, the team captain, announces that the Chief of 
Cavalry has seen fit to provide two trophies for the Cav- 
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alry Rifle Team Squad, to be presented to the high indi- 
vidual rifleman and to the high individual pistol shot at 
the completion of the tryouts. 

Other individual and’team matches will be conducted 
within the Cavalry Rifle Team Squad during the tryouts. 
Regimental and separate unit commanders will be kep: 
in touch with the progress of training by bulletins from 
the team. The Rifle and Pistol Team Squad is off to 
good start. 

The following enlisted men and officers will compris: 
the squad: 


Team Captain, Captain Thomas J. Heavey, 3rd Cavalry. 

Ist Cavalry (Mecz.): Ist Lieut. Claude A. Thorp, (Supply O:- 
ficer) ; Tech. Sgt. Leslie H. Hedglin, Hq. Tr.; Sergeant Willia: 
T. McGimpsey, Hq. Tr.; Corporal Alex Kellerman, Troop A. 

2nd Cavalry: Sergeants Gaines T. Wicker, Hq. Tr.; and Wi'- 
liam Reynolds, MG. Tr.; Privates Francis Bartinikaitis, Hq. Tr : 
and Henry Gross, Tr. F. 

3rd Cavalry: 2nd Lieut. Edwin M. Cahill; Sergeants Stanlc 
Blazejevski, Tr. A; Edward Towne, Tr. B; and Edward Ye 
zerski, MG. Tr.; Private 1cl Francis E. Gormley, Tr. A; Pr’- 
vates William Bugnacki, Tr. A; and Arthur Chilgren, MG. T>. 

4th Cavalry: 1st Lieut. — E. Still; Sergeants Walter |’. 
Rogers, Tr. F; William G. Hamel, Tr. F. 

5th Cavalry: Capt. Howard A. Boone; Sgt. James P. Lav- 
rence, Tr. F; Sgt. Henry P. Ernst, Tr. E 

6th Cavalry: Ist Lieut. Paul McK. Martin; Sergeant William 
R. Robinette, Tr. E; Corporal Ruben N. Brewer, Hq. Tr.; Pri- 
vate Ernest W. Silvers, Tr. A. 

7th Cavalry: Sergeants Benjamin Schwartz, Hq. Tr.; and 
James J. Campbell, Hq. Tr.; Private Earl N. Solie, Tr. A. 

8th Cavalry: Sergeants Oliver D. Milton, Tr. E; and Cleo J. 
Leach, Tr. F; Private 1lcl Howard O. Phelps, Tr. E. 

11th Cavalry: Sergeant Victor B. Shantz, Tr. B; Private Icl 
Eino W. Hendrickson, Tr. F. 

12th Cavalry: 1st Lieut. Samuel E. Myers; Sergeant Robert C. 
Dedmon, Tr. A; Corporals William A. Locke, Tr. A; and Paul 
J. Mattson, Hq. Tr. 

13th Cavalry: 1st Lieut. Hugh W. Stevenson; Sergeants Wil- 
liam R. Rubino, Hq. Tr.; and Dominick Lubrano, Tr. E; Cor- 
poral Albert F. Rogers, Tr. B; Private John J. Jacobs, Tr. F. 

14th Cavalry: 1st Lieuts. George A. Rehm; and Clyde A. 
Burcham; Sergeants Buck Sanders, Hq. Tr.; and Roscoe R. 
Grider, Tr. F; Corporal Anthony Hibner, Tr. A; Private Icl 
Jesse A. Morton, Hq. Tr. 

Headquarters, 2nd Cavalry Brigade: 1st Lieutenant Grant A. 
Williams; Ist Sergeant Wade E. Fitzgerald; Private Benedict 
Kortuem. 

Cavalry School Detachment: Sergeant Jens B. Jensen and 
Private Thomas H. .Penniston. 
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Cavalry National Guard Field Training Camps, 
1935 


é bier following field training camps for Cavalry Na- 


tional Guard units during 1935 have been announced: 


First Corps AREA: 

110th Cavalry at Fort Devens, Mass., July 2oth-August 
3rd. 

122d Cavalry, road march, Waterbury, Conn., and re- 
turn, July 6th-July 2oth. 


SECOND Corps AREA: 
ro1st Cavalry, Pine Camp, N. Y., June 16th-June 3oth. 
Headquarters and Headquarters Troop, 51st Cavalry 

Brigade, Pine Camp, N. Y., June 23td-July 7th. 

121st Cavalry, Pine may: # N. Y., June 30th-July 1401. 

102d Cavalry, Sea Girt, N. J., July 6th-July 2oth. 
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Tuirp Corps AREA: 

Headquarters and Headquarters Troop, 52d Cavalry 
Brigade, Mt. Gretna, Pa., June rst-June 15th. 

103td Cavalry, Mt. Gretna, Pa., June rst-June 1 5th. 

104th Cavalry, Mt. Gretna, Pa., June 15th-June 2gth. 
j} OURTH Corps AREA: 

108th Cavalry, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., July 7th-July 
21st. 

1ogth Cavalry, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., July 21st-August 
zth. 

Headquarters and Headquarters Troop, 55th Cavalry 
I rigade, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., July 21st-August th. 


FirtH Corps AREA: 

Headquarters and Headquarters Troop, 54th Cavalry 
E:igade, Fort Knox, Ky., July rq4th-July 28th. 

107th Cavalry, Fort Knox, Ky., July 21st-August qth. 


S.xTH Corps AREA: 

106th Cavalry (less Headquarters and Headquarters 
Troop, Machine-Gun Troop, Band, and 2d Squadron), 
Camp Grayling, Mich., 15 days during the period July 
roth-August 5th. 

Headquarters and Headquarters Troop, 53td Cavalry 
Brigade, Camp Williams, Wis., June 15th-June 2gth. 
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105th Cavalry, Camp Williams, Wis., June 15th-June 
2gth. 


SEVENTH Corps AREA: 

Detachment, Headquarters, 57th Cavalry Brigade, Fort 
Riley, Kans., August 14th-August 28th. 

114th Cavalry, Fort Riley, Kans., August 14th-August 
28th. 

Headquarters, 57th Cavalry Brigade, Camp Dodge, 
Iowa, August 11th-August 25th. 

113th Cavalry, Camp Dodge, Iowa, August 11th-Aug- 
ust 25th. 


EicHtH Corps AREA: 

11th Cavalry, Las Vegas, New Mexico, August 11th- 
August 25th. 

56th Cavalry Brigade, Camp Wolters, Texas, July 6th- 
July 2oth. 


NINTH Corps AREA: 

Headquarters Troop, 24th Cavalry Division, Camp 
Murray, Wash., June 11th-June 25th. 

116th Cavalry, Boise, Idaho, July 8th-July 22d. 

115th Cavalry, Laramie, Wyoming, July 6th-July 2oth. 

Detachment, Headquarters, 58th Cavalry Brigade, 
Laramie, Wyoming, July 6th-July 2oth. 











A Light Cross-Country Car 


By First Lieutenant H. G. Hamirton, Cav.-Res. 






slight as compared to the heavier, fully armore: 
type. 


N the recent efforts to provide equipment for motor- 
ized Cavalry, a great deal of attention has been paid 















to armored cars of various types, some of which are 2. Essentially a Reconnaissance Car: 
designed to serve the dual purpose of reconnaissance and Tistar ic a nine: eel tes 6 een dle ae. 
combat patrol. While such machines ably perform ~ tended cruising radius capable of skirting hostil : 
combat, they are expensive to produce, and in ume of covering forces and securing information of larg: 
war would represent considerable loss in case of a direct bodies of enemy troops. The car should be speed 
hit or necessary abandonment. easily concealed amid trees, brush, or in small r:- 

It would appear that to fulfill the requirements of Cav- vines, and capable of carrying a crew of from on: 
alry, any type of machine used for reconnaissance should to four men, depending on the mission. It may b> 
have extreme mobility, be of rugged yet light construc- pointed out in justification of the lack of armo:, 
tion, possess an extended cruising radius, and be able to that the ordinary mounted reconnaissance patrc| 
operate over cross-country terrain as well as on established is not protected, but dependent primarily upon con- 






concealment and speed as defensive measutes. 






roads. 
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“Les Boches. Beaucoup boom, boom!” 


This will be intensely interesting work, and I want 
to receive good reports on your progress there.” 
So spoke the captain of the Headquarters Troop, 5th 
Army Corps, to 27 representative Americans, whom we 
shall designate as the Intelligent 27. We had come from 
the replacement camp on account of specialist qualifica- 
tions. There were chauffeurs, mechanics, clerks, signal- 
men, but not a single man knew even what the word 
“Intelligence’’ meant. But we were on our way to the 
Corps Intelligence School to find out. 
It might be well to pause here to consider the word “In- 
telligence. The French have chosen the better word, 
“Information,” i.e., information of the enemy. The meth- 
ods used to secure this information include observation, 
scouting, night patrolling, spying, searching, and ques- 
tioning prisoners, searching dead bodies, and seizing of 
maps, enemy orders, documents, letters, identification 
tags, and plans. 
We were supposed to have a fair knowledge of all the 
other methods, but at observation we were to be experts. 
In modern warfare, aiming has become a mathematical 
problem, and it is the duty of the observers to furnish the 
given figures for these problems. Supposing you were a 
gunner and an observer called you on the telephone and 
said: “There i is a German battery at G96.35—01.9. Fire 
on it.” Do you think you could make a hit? It can be 
done and was done. We proved it many times. Yes, 
sig ghtseeing through a telescope is a pastime, but observa- 
tion is a science, combining some of the skill of both the 
surveyor and of the astronomer. 
For a month our heads were crammed with “‘Intel- 
It seemed that the whole allied army sent 


" 7 OU are going away to the Intelligence School. 


li ” 
igence. 


It is hard to describe one’s 
feelings upon first seeing the 
lines of the enemy. I imagine 
Dante, when he first looked 
into the depths of Hell, must 
have experienced a similar 
sensation. 


experts co tell us the fine points of the subject, and our 
instructors ranged from a red-headed corporal who taught 
us how to crawl through barbed wire entanglements to a 
dignified British officer of high rank who droned about 
contours, echelons, coordinates, azimuths, orientation, 
and other equally brain-racking subjects. 

But all things must come to an end, including courses 
on intelligence. Finally, after this month which seemed 
a year, during which most of us nearly succumbed to 
mental indigestion, the course ended on August 18, 1918. 
So let’s bid farewell to the school and its many memories 
and follow the Intelligent 27 on their way into the front 
line on the St. Mihiel Salient, prior to the first all-Ameri- 
can offensive of September 12, 1918. 

Our first job was to go into the lines with the French, 
who occupied the sector at that time. The Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G-2, 5th Army Corps, gave us our final instruc- 
tions. It was our purpose to learn the sector. But, above 
all, the enemy must not see us, as it was important that 
the Germans not learn of the Americans’ presence in the 
lines. He told us to keep our eyes and ears open; mouths 
shut. 
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From the heights a pigeon was released. 


Our adventures in getting into the lines, strangers in 
a strange country with a strange people speaking a strange 
language, were a story within themselves. We finally got 
past the French corps, divisional, brigade, and regimental 
headquarters and were finally on the last leg of our 
journey, with a talkative French liaison man guiding us 
and saying: 

“Bon secteur, pas beaucoup boom-boom.” 

Presently our companion crawled away from the path, 
toward some sickly looking bushes, drew aside some 
branches and pointed toward the point of an adjacent hill. 
It was the most desolate sight we had ever seen. The 
earth had been churned by hundreds of shells, and only 
broken, gnarled bits of the trees remained. Against the 
sky they looked like the knotted fingers of gigantic old 
hag-witches. 

“Bon Observatoire,” he explained. “Les Boches. Beau- 
coup boom-boom!” Then with his hands extended, 
palms upward, he made a quick gesture skyward and 
added, “Finish observatoire!” 

That left a bad taste in our mouths. 

The hill overlooked a wide, flat valley. The Frenchman 
gave a wide sweep of his arm and, in a commonplace 
manner—yjust like one would point out the post office— 
he said, “Les Boches.” Yes, he was right. There was 
our front line, zig-zagging across the plain and through a 
flat village. Facing it was the opposing line. It passed 
through a larger village. Beyond that were the Germans. 
That great flat valley was forbidden territory. 

It is hard to describe one’s feeling upon first seeing the 
lines of the enemy. It all seems supernatural, and a spell 
of enchantment settles over one. The occasion seems 
almost sacred. I imagine Dante, when he first looked into 
the depths of Hell, must have experienced a similar sensa- 
tion. 

The Frenchman offered ‘unlimited comment. We un- 
derstood enough to learn that beyond the lines was the 
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Etain Valley, France’s great mining 
district. In the distance, with the 
aid of powerful glasses, we could sec 
the smelters being operated at ful! 
capacity by the Germans. 

Our guide then called our atten 
tion toward the east. In that direc- 
tion our line came to a point. At th: 
extremity, it encircled a huge hil}. 
Our line at that particular spot, an: 
the hill, were surrounded on thre- 
sides by the Germans. Not a ver, 
healthy place. 

A few hundred meters from the 
first hill was a second one, equally : ; 
high and imposing. Our guide tol | 
us that the Germans occupied this 
second hill. I imagined that I coul | 
see Franks and Teutons leering «t 
one another from the hilltops across 
the narrow valley. 

The first hill was the Cote des 
Hures and our guide told us that from this height would 
we do our first observing. The second was the famous 
Créte des Eparges, one of the main German strongholds 
in this sector. 

The night before September 12 was not unusual until 
about midnight; then all firing ceased and there was a 
sudden hush. Except for the occasional scurry of a rat, 
not a sound disturbed the stillness; not a stir broke the 
enchantment. I was in the observatory with a Frenchman. 
It was one o’clock. All was darkness; not a single ray of 
light pierced the dense blackness. 

Suddenly there was a blinding flash. I knew what it 
was. One of the majestic naval guns. There followed a 
sharp but deep voiced report, then a piercing, whistling 
howl, as the projectile sped through space over our heads. 
There was a crash and a second flash, as the shell burst 
on the Germans’ side. 

The Frenchman leaned over and whispered, “L’atta- 
que!” We had not the slightest idea as to when the of- 
fensive was to be or at what time the bombardment would 
begin, but that big naval gun and its howling missile 
spoke plainer than words. 

That must have been a signal for the other guns, for 
another followed, then another, and another; until the 
separate flashes blended into an intermittent, dancing 
glare. Every hillside, every valley and every wood belched 
fire and rained it on the enemy. 

In due time German barracks and buildings began to 
burn, casting glow and raining sparks over the landscape. 
Great ammunition dumps were sought out and consumed 
with terrific explosions and massive tongues of flames that 
mounted high into the heavens. From the German 
trenches all along the front, colored rockets of every de- 
scription hung in the sky. 

When daylight came, we could see, through the hazy 
smoke-laden air, that mortars and 75’s were playing on 
the enemy barbed wire, mowing it down. Farther back, 
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great funnel-shaped spurts of dirt leaped up where shell 


after shell landed, blocking the~lines of retreat, barring 
and destroying all roads, tearing up railroads, piercing 
shallow dug-outs, and cutting off the enemy reserves. 

Later the din changed from a steady bombardment to 
‘he quick, thumping, rhythmic roar of the rolling barrage. 
The rattling clatter of machine guns chirped 1 in like snare 
drums. The artillery fire lifted from the wire in No-man’s 
.and; and those fan-like spurts of dirt began creeping 
iorward toward the enemy lines. The barrage had started 
i:s relentless march, and everything was moving forward. 

In a short time the procession began moving the other 

way, but it was composed of prisoners and wounded 
soldiers travelling toward the rear. In a few hours the 

crive was over, and the St. Mihiel Salient was no more. 

The 5th Army Corps a few days later was ordered to 
the historic old grounds around Verdun. They took part 
i: the entire Meuse-Argonne operation. So let’s shift our 
scene to the jump-off, north of Verdun, the jump-off that 
was the beginning of the end. 

Major Henry Breckinridge, former Assistant Secretary 
o: War, then Assistant G-2, 5th Army Corps, gave us 
our instructions. He explained that for the first few days 
on the Argonne front our work would pertain particularly 
to the advances made by our troops. During the time of 
battle, the air is so hazy that little can be seen from an 
observatory. For that reason, our work would differ from 
any we had previously done. The observers were to be 
divided into several teams. One team would go with each 
division operating under the corps. Each team was to be 
equipped with maps, carrier pigeons, prismatic compasses, 
field glasses, credentials, identification cards, and orders 
to circulate anvw':ere within the corps area. Our orders 
placed znvy telepasne or radio station at our service. The 
teams were <9 72 over tre cop with the infantry and ze 


Prisoners and wounded going to the rear. 
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port the capture of all important positions. Any other 
information of importance was to be promptly reported to 
headquarters. 

At a centrally located spot was to be operated an ob- 
servatory and headquarters for these liaison teams. At 
the headquarters was an abundant supply of carrier 
pigeons that could be drawn upon, a direct telephone line 
to the corps, and a wireless station. 

There was never a No-man’s Land to equal the one here. 
Tons and tons of barbed wire lay between the opposin 
trenches. It was just one solid mass of shell holes. No hell 
was ever a more frightful sight than this man-made 
inferno. 

As the sun sank low on September 25, we took one last 
look at the lofty height of Montfaucon, nine miles away. 
That was the German stronghold. It was to be our ob- 
jective for the first day. A liberal portion of our large 
Naval artillery was trained on that famous fallen city. 
They were only waiting for the word to speak. 

That evening Major Breckinridge awaited us at the ob- 
servatory. Asking me for my map, he marked a cross on 
it and said: ““That is the 79th Division headquarters. 
Get your men, with all their equipment, and go there this 
evening. A truck will meet you. You are to report to the 
Division Intelligence Officer. He will tell you where to 
find the front line regiments.” 

Owing to congested traffic on the roads, it took the 
greater part of the night to reach our respective regiments 
in the front lines. 

The teams went over the top with the first wave and 
stayed with it throughout the day. No resistance was met 
at the front line, but Montfaucon was carefully guarded 
by strong machine-gun nests. All attempts on that first 
day failed to dis! odge them. 

Night came with Montfaucon still in the hands of 
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the enemy. On the first day, casualties were heavy. 
Thousands were sent back, cut up by machine-gun bul- 
lets. More than once a Doughboy crumpled up and fell 
in a heap with a groan beside one of us. But there seems 
to be a guardian angel who watches over the lives of fools, 
drunkards, and—observers. 

At about noon the next day, troops of the 7gth Division 
managed to push the Germans beyond the town. A strong 
combat patrol was sent into the ruins. Some of the 
observers were on the job and entered with the patrol. 
From the heights a pigeon was released, bearing the mes- 
sage that Montfaucon was no longer German territory. 
By evening, each team had used all its pigeons, so we left 
the infantry, still battling with the Germans but making 
little progress; we returned to our observatory and head- 
quarters at Hermont, nine miles back. There we received 
orders from the Major to move everything to Montfaucon. 

Early the next morning, we started for this newly 
acquired heap of debris and ruins. Progress was slow. 
We had a great deal of equipment to carry and roads were 
almost impassable. It must be remembered that, during 
four long years, some of the most violent fighting had 
been staged here. Imagine the condition of that shell- 
plowed terrain. Now add several day’s drizzling rain and 
the traffic for three divisions on two of these narrow roads, 
and it ought to stimulate your imagination. Those two 
roads were jammed for miles with wagons, artillery, am- 
munition, staff cars, field kitchens, trucks, ambulances, 
and ail the other necessities of the army, packed end 
against end. 

In due time, we reached Montfaucon. The machine 
guns still clattered just beyond the town; our boys were 
still battling and making no headway. The men lurking 
about the ruins and those trudging toward the rear, with 
white bandages and wound tags, all looked gaunt, hollow- 
eyed and hungry. And they were hungry, too. 


We listened to the clatter of the machine guns. Yes, 
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Hell broke loose. 


we were right. They were mostly German guns; ours 
rarely spoke. A practiced ear knows the distinction be- 
tween the sound of the two. Shells, too, were whistling 
overhead, but the majority were German. Some were 
landing in the outskirts of the town. Yes, we guessed why 
little progress was being made. 

The picture of those two congested roads was the 
answer. We remembered how sleepy-eyed engineers were 
working frantically to keep that trafic moving. Wagons 
were being dragged through mud hub-deep by excited, 
hungry horses. Fatigued drivers were urging them inch 
by inch. Some were urging and coaxing, others were 
slashing whips and cursing. The engineers were working 
frantically. They had been at it all night and were still 
busy with picks and shovels. Some were carrying rocks in 
burlap bags from Avocourt, half a mile away. Others 
were packing brush and branches of trees in the sticky 
ruts that oozed and clung to the wheels. 

Every wagon and truck held precious supplies and am- 
munition that those hungry doughboys were waiting for. 
Wounded, unable to walk, lay out on the fields destined 
to suffer until the congestion could be cleared enough to 
let the ambulances through. Those machine guns would 
continue to rain death upon outposts until the waiting 
cannons were supplied with ammunition and could silence 
those chattering nests of death. That enemy artillery 
would continue to bark until enough ammunition was 
brought forward for counter fire. 

In the meanwhile, the doughboys continued to hold 
the enemy and make futile attempts to advance. Hungry, 
tired, wet, muddy, and discouraged they were, but still 
they continued to battle. 

We established our observatory and headquarters in a 
chateau at Montfaucon that had been used as a head- 
quarters by the Crown Prince during the long siege of 
Verdun.’ Here we found a massive telescopic periscope 
about fifty feet long. The observer, many times His | n- 
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oerial Highness, was able to sit in a bomb-proof, shell- 
proof concrete cage in the basement, while the ever keen 
eye of the instrument peered from the roof above the third 
iloor of the building. The chateau was unusual also, be- 
cause it was the only complete building left standing in 
the town. This was not strange, though, as the Crown 
Prince’s engineers had been very particular about rein- 
forcing the structure with concrete. 

But the Germans realized what they had left behind 
nd guessed that we would turn the building into an 
cbservatory to use against them. They attempted to 
sell us out, but the German-made shells splashed against 
t 1e German-made concrete without doing any more dam- 
aze than tearing off insignificant chunks of masonry. 
J hey did, however, make life generally uncomfortable for 
us. The strong concrete was no protection to the man 
who happened to be on the roof straining his eye through 
a pair of scissor glasses. 

We lived in the wine cellar below. Here the Crown 
Prince’s carpenters had installed comfortable box spring 
beds and a serviceable cook stove. Down here life was 
generally comfortable. 

It sounds like a paradox, but the numerous shells hurled 
at us were our salvation. They were the means by which 
it was possible for our chief promoter to bring in the 
bacon. At times rations grew low and we looked forward 
to the next meal with anxiety; but the ever keen ears of 
the promoter, Stahl, ‘caught the indistinct rattle of a field 
kitchen, followed by the crash of bursting shells and the 


clatter of hardware. He oer and after frisking the 


blown up field kitchen, replenished the pantry. On one 
occasion a hospital kitchen was blown to bits; but among 
the bits we managed to find abundant cube sugar, cocoa, 
beef cubes, canned milk, Campbell’s soup, and othe: 
delicacies. 
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Lights were glowing through the windows for the first time 
in four years. 


The teams worked out from the chateau. Those were 
dangerous times for the observers. Every day we left the 
chateau and traveled along the shelled roads to the differ- 
ent division front lines. The lines were ever changing, 
and it was no small undertaking to keep the headquarters 
posted as to their exact locations. While working tliose 
front lines, many were the times we had to think quick 
and act quicker to keep our names off the casualty list. 

After the first few days of the drive, it was evident that 
the Germans were using every possible means to hold the 
Americans. They were aided in their effort by the traffic 
congestion over the difficult terrain. Could the Americans 
have moved more rapidly, capturing greater numbers of 
the troops and artillery. that held the sector, this might 
have been a different story. 

Most military critics agreed that the American First 
Army held the key to the situation, as the German posi- 
tion in the north was becoming more and mote perilous. 
with only two main lines for retreat and supplies. One 
was between Luxemburg and Holland, but it was in- 
feasible because of the difficult Ardennes. The other was 
south of Luxemburg, through Sedan. This passage the 
Americans threaten :d. 

This was the situation in October. The Americans 
made assault after assault, only to gain insignificant 
ground. It seemed that nothing less than an organized 
attack would dislodge the enemy. The American staft 

finally came to this conclusion. 

Most offensive operations ceased, and everyone 
settled down to organizing the coming attack. There 
was much work to be done by the men in the Intel- 
ligence section, as it was their duty to locate the 
German batteries, machine-gun nests and strongholds. 

November 1 was the day set for this final drive. 
The G-2 map must have been startlingly accurate, be- 
cause after our artillery began its fire there was not a 
peep from the enemy. The German strongholds were 
so well sought out that, when our infantry began its 
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march, they met only trembling, meek and demoralized 
opponents, eager to be taken prisoners and anxious to do 
anything rather than endure another such severe bom- 
bardment. 

The next day the advance was continued. Roads were 
in excellent shape. Artillery, ammunition, and supplies 
moved up with the infantry. On and on they traveled, 
following up the routed, disorganized enemy, meeting 
only occasional machine-gun nests, stationed in futile 
attempts to slow up the advance of the Americans. 

All this time the Intelligent 27 was moving from hill- 
top to hilltop, trying to keep up with the advance. Pigeons 
were out of the question. A good observatory would be 
selected, but before the instruments were brought up 
the infantry would be out of sight and we would have to 
gather up our paraphernalia and pick up the pursuit. 

We entered Beaumont as the civilian population was 
preparing to leave, and began looking for a place to live. 
We found it, a cozy little place which we called “The 
Salvaged Villa.” There was a fireplace, cooking utensils, 
feather beds, and all the comforts of home life. To guard 
against some officer taking a fancy to it, and ranking us 
out of it, we hung out, in bold, conspicuous lettering, 
the following sign: 





V CORPS INTELLIGENCE OFFICE 
KEEP OUT! 








On many occasions an observer sat in the villa, watch- 
ing colonels and majors searching for a suitable building 
in which to establish an advance post of command. 
Many a high ranking officer spotted our little home and 
exclaimed, “Ah, this is just the place!’’ But the next 
instant, his eye caught the important looking sign, and 
he retreated carefully. 

By this time the Germans were well organized and 
settled on the opposite bank of the Meuse. Their side 
was lined with high imposing hills. Our side was lined 
with hills, but not so high and less imposing. The Ger- 
mans were keeping a vigilant eye from their side, and 
every time an American showed his steel helmet the ma- 
chine-gun bullets and shells began to arrive. 

Observation was a dangerous pursuit those days, and it 
was almost impossible to establish an observatory. One 
day we found a beautiful hill, nestled so close to the 
Meuse that we could almost drop a rock into the clear, 
rippled channel; but we no sooner got our maps out, be- 
came oriented, than shells and machine-gun bullets came. 

One shell landed so close that the concussion knocked 
us down and half buried us with dirt. Before taking our 
hasty leave we paced the distance between us and the 
smoking crater. It was five paces, or about fifteen feet. 

This narrow escape ocurred on the afternoon of No- 
_vember 10. That night we sat down to a meal of scorched 
potatoes, canned beef and hard tack. Someone reported 
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that rumors were circulating that an armistice was to take 
effect the next day. 

That night one observer determined to go to one of 
the hills overlooking Letanne, and there conceal himsel! 
before daylight. By camouflaging the telescope and hi: 
helmet with small twigs, perhaps he could observe un 
discovered from behind a small shrub he remembere:: 
seeing. Sometimes during the night, hell broke loose. A: 
the more reason to get out on that hill. The plan suc. 
ceeded. Daybreak found him looking across the Meusc 

The cause of the disturbance the night before was soon 
evident. Thete were the remains of badly damaged foo: 
bridges spanning the river. Occasionally he could catc': 
a fleeting glimpse of a Yank as he worked his way alon.; 
the opposite bank of the river. The ground on our sid: 
between the woods and the bridges was strewn with dea‘! 
bodies. On the other side of the river, near the bridges, 
were more dead bodies. The terrain was pitted wit) 
hundreds of fresh shell holes. Under the cover of dark- 
ness, the Americans had constructed the narrow bridges 
and had forced their way across the Meuse. 

Farther up in the hills could be seen the Germans mov- 
ing about. Three or four times, the hill upon which the 
observer stationed himself was swept by machine-gun 
bullets. Several times shells burst near the little brush 
with a crash, so close that parts of the great funnel-shaped 
spurts of dirt settled down on it. Shells were bursting in 
Beaumont and on the roads in our area. 

The observer did not dare to attempt to escape over 
the top of the bare hill. It would have been certain suicide. 
As he watched, making notes on all the movements seen, 
his mind turned back to the rumored armistice. Was it a 
truth; had the Germans actually submitted to the Allied 
terms? 

Eleven o'clock came! Machine guns continued to 
chatter and rain bullets across the Meuse. Shells were 
flying overhead. 

Then came a hush. Only one enemy gun spoke. It 
was a large one. The shell howled with rage as it cut a 
path through the resisting atmosphere. It landed in Beau- 
mont, in the middle of a small stone building. Rocks 
leaped high into the air. The last one settled with a thud. 
All was quiet. The small building was no mote. 

There was a stir in the edge of the woods on the enemy 
side. Germans and Americans stepped from their shallow 
trenches and fox holes into view. All was quiet. The 
war was over! The armistice was no myth! 

That night Dutch prepared a regular banquet. The 
biscuits were great; the potatoes were not scorched. The 
meal was finished without interruption. After the meal, 
we stepped out into the street. Lights were glowing 
through the windows for the first time in four years. For 
the first time one dared to light a cigarette in the open. 

Then we went into the villa and sank into the feather 
beds. At last, were we to have a night’s sleep, undisturbed 
by hostile artillery and that lurking killer of sleeping 


men—gas. 





The Phillips’ Cross-Country Saddle 


By Coronet Apert E. Puituirs, Cavalry 


a good, cross-country saddle. To do this meant the 

elimination of all known objectionable features of 
other saddles, as well as the embodying of new, desirable 
eatures, thus creating at one stroke a really high-class 
cross-country saddle. This was no easy task to accom- 
lish, as there is no single item of equipment upon which 
pinion varies so greatly as that of a riding saddle. 


ee several years officers have asked me to design 


Let us start this discussion with the simple premise 
that a saddle must be comfortable for all types of riders 
-—the slim-limbed one as well as the fleshy-limbed fellow, 
particularly the latter—because a saddle that is comfort- 

able for this type will likewise be comfortable for the 
sim-limbed rider. These two general types of riders are 
sub-divided again into the “‘longs’’ and the “shorts.” 
A saddle may be comfortable for all types of long-legged 
riders and yet be uncomfortable for the short-legged ones. 
The solution then in general terms is a comfortable seat 
for the short-legged rider, keeping in mind at the same 
time the other types. This discussion so far deals mainly 
with comfort as depicted by width of seat and longi- 
tudinal curves, both of which are materially affected by 
the length of the seat. Lieutenant Colonel Harry D. 
Chamberlain, captain of our 1932 Olympic Riding 
Team, states that “our training saddles are too short to 
ride properly.”” Other expert riders agree. The length of 
seat to which Lieutenant Colonel Chamberlin refers 1 is 
eighteen inches. 


A saddle to be comfortable must be free of all pro- 
jections that rub a rider. And how few are free of such 
projections? We have round, log-like seats, wide seats, 
bulging “sausages,” wide throats, convex throats, etc. 


A rider should be able to sit in his saddle, his legs fall- 


ing naturally over its sides without stretching them open 


No. 1— Phillips’ Cross-Country Saddle. 


An officer’s saddle suitable 
for field as well as training 
purposes. 


to pass over a needless projection, as that is where most 
of the rub occurs. A proper height of cantle, minimum 
height of pommel, a seat designed to fit a human being 
with its low point properly placed, the position of attach- 
ment of the stirrup loops, and a forward-cut properly 
padded skirt, are the essential determining features of 
a good cross-country saddle. 


Thus far we have considered only the “top side’”’ of 
the saddle as it affects the rider. To accomplish the fore- 
going desirable results necessitates a correctly designed 
“tree,” because it is just not possible to construct a sad- 
dle of the type described on some trees with which we 
have experimented. Moreover, the tree of the saddle must 
not only be suitable for the rider, it must also be suit- 
able for the horse. The most important feature of a sad- 
dle-tree from the standpoint of comfort of the horse 1s 
the arch, its width, and its length of wings or projec- 
tions; as the longer the projections, unless the ends are 
flexible, the more trouble for the horse. The space be- 
tween the side-bars regulates the width of seat as ex- 
pressed by the exterior curve of the side-bars, for the 
pads may be spaced such distance apart as may be desired. 
The pads must be shaped to fit the horse, with the 
greatest bearing lying from the center of motion of the 
horse forward. The padding of the skirt for knee-rolls 
must allow free movement of the animal’s shoulder 
blades. The points mentioned are of primary importance; 
minor alterations to tilt a saddle are secondary. 


This completes our discussion, in general, of the basic 
requirements of a training saddle for cross-country riding. 


No. 2 — With detachable cantle roll sup port. 
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No. 3 — Field equipped. Note forward position and 
slope of pommel pockets. 


As A Frie_p SADDLE 

With comfort of the rider again our first consideration, 
the seat of the field saddle should be the same as, or simi- 
lar to, that of the training saddle which the rider habitu- 
ally rides. If this seat differs greatly from the accustomed 
seat, the rider will be uncomfortable for the first few 
days at least, and this discomfort will be transmitted to 
the horse. Up to the present time, the seats of our train- 
ing and field saddles have differed greatly. Major Floyd 
C. Sager, Veterinary Corps, Renoutie Purchasing and 
Breeding Headquarters, Lexington, Ky., after examining 
the Phillips’ Cross- Country Saddle, says: 

“We are all familiar with the lameness and sore- 
ness resulting from the change from the accustomed 
saddle to a field saddle for a day, but I wonder how 
many have considered just what that change has 
done to the horse himself. The average officer’s 
mount is never hardened to the field saddle in peace- 
time except when the troops take the field for long 
periods, and, as an Army Veterinarian, I realize to 
the fullest just what that change, from training to 
field saddle, has done to the backs of the mounts.” 


Now let us consider the field saddle as we have known 
it all these years from the standpoint of the horse’s com- 
fort, or its bearing surface upon the horse. Merely to 
carry a cantle-roll, many years ago, someone extended 
the side-bars rearward, and since then we have accepted 
this feature as a necessary adjunct of a field saddle al- 
though we were aware of the damage caused by extended 
side-bars. Some able horsemen even believed that these 
extended bars were necessary for the additional bearing 
surface. Just the opposite is true. The framework of the 
horse, his bony structure, his muscular system, his means 
of locomotion, his centers of gravity and motion, all indi- 
cate a minimum of weight and interference rearward of 
the center of motion, namely, the 15th-16th dorsal verte- 
bra. The forelegs are the: principal bearers of weight. 
The hindlegs are primarily propelling members, the hind- 
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No. 4 — New stirrup strap buckle in place below 
stirrup loop. 


quarters thus having a greater degree and variety of mo 
tion. The farther we extend rearward of the center o! 
motion the more trouble we encounter, with consequent 
injury to the horse and discomfort to the rider. An over- 
extended surface is a positive deterrent and is the caus: 
of many disabled horses in the field. 

Let us examine this further: The bearing surface of our 
field saddles is twenty-five inches to carry a rider and 
load of, say, 225 pounds. The Phillips’ pack saddle, cargo 
type, has a length of only twenty-three inches with the 
rearward two and one-half inches just gaining contact for 
a load (75 m.m. cradle, plus saddle) of 347 pounds. The 
new Phillips’ pack saddle, cavalry type (1932 model), 
is twenty-two inches in length with the last two and one- 
half inches just gaining contact. Surely we do not need, 
and should not have, twenty-five inches of bearing sur- 
face for a riding saddle. And as Major Sager further 
says in commenting on the Phillips’ Cross-Country 
Saddle: 

“Your new saddle is so designed that full equip- 
ment may be carried and still bring no unaccustomed 
bearing surface into use, and yet the bearing surface 
is amply sufficient to carry the additional load. Your 
saddle will make possible the use of horses used al- 
most exclusively for polo and hunting, for road 
marches and hikes without danger of i injuring their 


backs with the full field equipment.’ 


The new saddle is equipped with a cleverly designed de- 


tachable cantle-roll support that does not touch the horse's 
back, thus making it possible to gallop freely without 
risk of injury. This feature alone makes two types of 
saddles — training and field— unnecessary, with a re- 
sultant saving to the government of many thousands of 
dollars for costly field saddles that are used only occ:- 
sionally. The saddle will also enable the use of many 
sturdy types of horses; such as, polo and short-backed 
horses of quality and stamina, not now possible to use 


with the present types of field saddles. Extended sic: 
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Metal Reinforced Cantle 


Hawhide Retnforeed Seat 


No. 5 Wy Showing underside of tree. 


vars were added to saddles to carry a roll—not for bear- 
ing surface. And what a crude way to carry a roll! 

The average cavalry horse has a measurement of ap- 
proximately twelve inches from the rear of shoulder 
blades to center of motion or 15th vertebra. With the 
riding saddle slightly forward, bearing surface should 
not exceed twenty inches for comfortable riding and 
conservation of horseflesh. The new saddle has nineteen 
and one-half inches of bearing surface with an eighteen 
and one-half inch seat. 


80°, of our training saddles have an eighteen-inch 
seat, the remaining 20°/ being divided between seven- 
teen and one-half inch and eighteen and one-half inch 
seats. Many expert riders agree that an eighteen-inch seat 
for a training saddle is too short for correct riding, while 
many of them are of the opinion that a nineteen-inch seat 
for the field saddle is too long, especially for the method 
of riding in the field, with longer stirrups. Moreover, it 
must be remembered that the nineteen-inch seat field 
saddle has a bearing surface of twenty-five inches. 

The question then arises as to why we should have 
three sizes of training saddles. The solution for this prob- 
lem is a training saddle with an eighteen and one-half 
inch seat and a bearing surface not exceeding twenty 
inches, equipped with the necessary accessories for con- 
verting it into a field saddle. 


As A TRAINING SADDLE 


The saddle is, first of all, a training saddle, with small 
sockets for pommel pockets, rings for cantle bags and 
sockets fitted into the cantle for attaching a cantle-roll 
support. Description of other distinctive features follows: 

(a) Seat of saddle, eighteen and one-half inches. 

(6) No projections to rub a rider, especially where the 
rider's legs cross the saddle. No stretching of legs re- 
quired to sit the saddle, the legs falling naturally over 
the saddle to the conformation of the horse. 

(c) Pommel: Concave on both sides instead of con- 
vex, with drawn-down stitching near top of throat. 


THE PHILLIPS’ CROSS-COUNTRY SADDLE 











No. 6 — Part view of pad and knee roll. Knee rolls 
shaped to allow free movement of animal's 


shoulder blade. 


(d) A new type of forward skirt with lines in keep- 
ing with the flow of lines of the saddle, the skirt padded 
torward to accommodate the rider but with pressure re- 
moved to accommodate the movements of the animal’s 
shoulder blades. 

(e) A new and attractive “jockey” from which sur- 
plus leather is removed from under the rider’s legs, the 
lines flowing with the general lines of the saddle instead 
of flowing backward. The cut of this “jockey”. with that 
of the skirt provides a dashing appearance to the saddle. 

(f) Sockets for pommel pockets one-half the size of 
those on our field saddle, the socket resting upon top of 
the metal brace of the saddle arch instead of utilizing 
the present unsatisfactory method of drilling through 
both metal and wood of the arch. 

(g) The stirrup loop—front end—is three inches from 
the forward edge of the saddle. A rectangular ring is 
riveted to the forward projection of the stirrup loop, thus 
allowing it to take the pressure exerted upon it, naturally 
when used with a breast strap or martingale, instead of 
the present method of having a staple positioned verti- 
cally that breaks off with forward pull and pushes the 
forward part of the “jockey” upward. The rectangular 
ring of the new saddle is also used for securing the lower 
part of the pommel pocket, the ring passing through the 

“jockey’’ and becoming in effect a “staple, thus having a 
two-fold purpose. 

(b) Small “D” rings on the cantle sides of the saddle 
instead of rectangular loops that cause a strap to buckle 
up. 

‘These are the principal features of the saddle, as a 
training saddle. To equip the saddle for the field, we 
have a detachable cantle-roll support that does not bear 
upon the horse, the design being in keeping with the 
flow of lines of the saddle. This cantle-roll support is 
made of non-rusting nickel-steel, leather covered, and 
carries staples in rear of the cantle for securing a roll, 
and ““D” rings on each side for attaching cantle bags, 
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No. 7 — Detachable cantle roll support in place. 


thus giving us three “D”’ rings on each side of the cantle 
for adjusting the position of the cantle bags and canteen 
as desired. 

Saddle-Tree: A photograph accompanying this paper 
clearly illustrates the important features of the tree of 
the new saddle. It will be noted that the arch 1s rein- 
forced with one piece of spring steel, with flexible heavy 
leather end pieces that automatically adjust themselves to 
the conformation of the horse and prevent injuring the 
rider's knees. The side-bars are provided with light- 
weight spring-steel strips, with a rawhide covering 
stretched over all while wet and shrunk to shape. The 
cantle is metal reinforced. The shape of the tree illustrates 
clearly the rapid inward curve from the widest part of 
the seat, forward. 


SADDLE ACCESSORIES 


Stirrup Buckle: I designed a new and simple stirrup 
buckle that hangs in line with, and under, the stirrup 
loop, instead of riding on top of the loop as heretofore. 

Stirrups: Our adopted stirrups are of two types, name- 
ly, the well-known knife-edge (or 1912 model) stirrup 
for garrison use, and the M-1916 all- steel, flat-tread 
French type of stirrup for the field. The 1912 Model 1s 
a splendid stirrup, and by simply providing a fibre foot- 
rest (heat and cold resistant) , we have a splendid field 
stirrup. 

Girths: I have designed two types of girths, each be- 
lieved superior to any type of girth now on the commer- 
cial market. 

Pads: All officers are familiar with the mohair pad. We 
have another pad made of hard-woven felt, not to be con- 
fused with the somewhat unsatisfactory soft-felz pad. 

The new saddle has received favorable approval of the 
War Department, and four are now in process of manu- 
facture for test by the Cavalry and Field Artillery Boards. 

Orders may be placed with the Jeffersonville Quarter- 
master Depot. Time to fill orders, at present, six weeks. 
Price should approximate $70.00, less bags. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 
(1) The adoption of the Phillips’ Cross-Country Sad- 
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No. 8— Mohair Girths. Cord type with bronze buckle: 

nickel-plated, no leather (Lower); woven type with nicke 

buckles. This type also made with detachable leather rein 
forcing support. ( Fitzwilliam.) 


dle, or of the important principles of same for embod 
ment in a standard issue saddle, would result in but on 
type and one size of officers’ saddle, and would save 
hundreds of thousands of dollars now required for two 
types and four unnecessary sizes of officers’ saddles. 

(2) A distinct type of field saddle would not be re- 
quired for the war procurement program. A few simple 
features now embodied in the Phillips’ Cross-Country 
Saddle added to a proper type of so-called training saddle 
would make this training saddle superior to the present 
type of field saddle. As it is now, expensive field saddles 
are kept on saddle racks for occasional use throughout 
the year. 

(3) Officers could take the field with the saddle they 
are accustomed to ride daily, thus being comfortable from 
the first day onward. Then, too, let us not forget the 
benefit to the horse. 

(4) The important accessories of stirrup, stirrup-strap 
buckle and mohair girths: The addition of a fibre foot- 
rest to the 1912 knife-edge stirrup would make the 
adopted 1916 field stirrup unnecessary, besides providing 
a much better stirrup for the field. The new stirrup 
strap buckle that hangs below the stirrup loop of the 
saddle would remove the exceedingly objectionable rub 
against the rider’s legs now caused by the present type 
of buckle that rests upon top of the stirrup loop. The 
new mohair cord girth used with the Phillips’ Cross- 
Country Saddle is considered so superior to any type of 
girth now used that no further discussion seems neces- 
sary for it. The mohair woven type of girth is also a 
high-class product for those who prefer this type. 

(5) Many types of horses that cannot now be used 
with present-day field saddles would become available 
for field service, and many horses that become disabled 
in the field would remain uninjured and serviceable. 

In conclusion, I might state that my main motive :n 
designing the Phillips’ Cross-Country Saddle was te 
creation of a special saddle that would be for sale |»y 
the Government to officers. 
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MODERN CAVALRY: A Discussion of Em- 


ployment, Troop Leading, Organization, 


and Training 
By G. BRANDT 


Generalleutnant, German Army, Retired; formerly Inspector-General of Cavalry. 


Translated from the German by F. W. MertEN. 
(Continued from the March-April number) 


VI. DIVISION CAVALRY 


HEREAS army cavalry constitutes an inde- 

pendent arm, division cavalry i is and will re- 

main an auxiliary arm of infantry. Division 
civalry always operates in closest collaboration with, and 
with exclusive regard to the needs of, its respective in- 
funtry unit. 

In examining the question of what represents the 
minimum of division cavalry which must be assigned to 
the large units of mixed arms, it is best again to consult 
the annals of history. 

In Napoleon’s armies, the cavalry compared to the 
infantry as one to five and even as one to three; whereas, 
in the campaign of 1866, the Prussian cavalry represented 
a ratio of one to eight in this respect. No commander of 
modern times ever used his cavalry to better advantage 
than Napoleon I, despite the fact that the French 
cavalry as such possessed no outstanding qualities. Na- 
poleon divided his entire cavalry into cavalry divisions; 
while for the individual campaigns he organized cavalry 
corps whose strength varied with the requirements of the 
situation. The order of battle of the infantry divisions 
and corps, on the other hand, included no cavalry. In- 
stead, the infantry received the support of entire cavalry 
divisions or cavalry brigades whenever it had to execute 
an independent mission. Although Napoleon did not 
maintain any special division cavalry, it is apparent that 
the experiences of his last campaigns tended <o change his 
views regarding the necessity for such a component. 
While at St. Helena he remarked in his “Commentaries” 
that an infantry division of a strength of 9,000 men 
should be served by a squadron of 360 men. This cav- 
alry Napoleon wished to see mounted on small horses 
whose appearance he considered of no importance; for 
they were to be employed for messenger service, police 
duties and reconnaissance work within the zone of ad- 
vance of the infantry divisions rather than in the actual 
combat of these major units. 

Field Marshal v. Moltke has recorded the experiences 
of the campaign of 1866 in a memoir which he wrote on 
July 25, 1868. With regard to division cavalry, Moltke 
makes this observation: “‘It is a universal experience that 

*\loderne Kavalierie, published by E. S. Mittler & Sohn, Berlin. 


American translation rights owned by the United States Cavalry 
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While the missions of divi- 
sion cavalry are varied, it al- 
ways operates in closest col- 
laboration with its respective 
infantry unit. 


the more cavalry there is present in an infantry division, 
the more it will be wasted. Entire squadrons, indeed 
even a whole regiment, have been used for purposes 
which should and, on many an occasion, could have been 
accomplished far better by a single officer in charge of a 
few troopers. The experiences of this war furnish further 
evidence of the mistakes made in the formulation of the 
march orders, which resulted in a dispersal of the divi- 
sion cavalry. For instance, the advance guard, the main 
body, and the reserve of every division, as a rule, received 
one squadron each. Thus, whenever the head of the 
column came in contact with the enemy, it became neces- 
sary to rush up the squadrons that were attached to the 
rear-ward columns; consequently, this cavalry frequently 
arrived too late. In view of the fact that the sphere of 
activity of division cavalry in itself is limited, it is highly 
inadvisable to set aside an excessive amount of cavalry 
for this purpose. And yet, although the assignment of 
one regiment to each infantry division will consume more 
than one-third of our entire ‘cavalry, i it would seem risky 
to reduce this number; for we need only consider that 
two squadrons, for instance, would be absorbed by the 
messenger service alone, which in turn would completely 
break up the regiment as a unit.” Further on in this 
memoir, Moltke finally ptoposes to attach one regiment 
of light cavalry to every war-strength infantry division, 
while organizing the balance of the cavalry into cavalry 
divisions and mobilizing at General Headquarters the 
staff of a cavalry corps in which the necessary administra- 
tive branches were included. This proposal was accepted. 

Field Marshal v. Moltke believed the missions of divi- 
sion cavalry to consist in observing the enemy within the 
zone of the infantry, as well as in maintaining connection 
with the neighboring forces; for these purposes he re- 
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garded small detachments as adequate. He further re- 
quired the division cavalry to reconnoiter quickly isolated 
tactical localities; to rush to the immediate support of 
the infantry in the event of a reverse; and to take prison- 
ers and escort them to the rear. Moltke finally pointed 
out that the weaker the division cavalry, the more closely 
it would have to keep in touch with its infantry. 

Moltke’s recommendations, having been put into ef- 
fect, remained in force up to the World War; each in- 
fantry division had its regiment of division cavalry. Not 
until the war had been in progress for some time was a 
reduction of division cavalry instituted, until finally there 
remained only one squadron for each infantry division. 
This measure, however, was the outcome of an emer- 
gency. As a matter of fact, for trench warfare even this 
one squadron was too large a force. 

Although there will be some few days during which 
the infantry division could use a strong cavalry force, yet 
there will be a far greater number of weeks when it will 
find no suitable employment whatever for its division 
cavalry. Once the infantry has closed with the enemy, 
immediate contact usually continues for quite a while, 
so that the division cavalry can be employed only as 
patrols. Yet it would be a mistake to gauge the strength 
of the division cavalry solely by the requirements of a 
few exceptional days. 

Based on the experiences of the late war, the recon- 
naissance unit of a French infantry division has been 
organized as follows: 

Headquarters: 

1 squadron with 2 heavy machine guns; 

1 cyclist company with 2 heavy machine guns; 
I platoon of armored cars (caterpillar tracks) ; 

5 motorcycles. 

The composition of a French corps reconnaissance unit, 
designed to support or ‘reinforce that of the infantry divi- 
sion as occasion requires, is as follows: 

Headquarters: 

2 squadrons with 2 heavy machine guns each; 
I communication platoon; 

1 cyclist company with 2 heavy machine guns; 
I platoon of armored cars (caterpillar tracks) ; 
5 motorcycles; 

1 radio communication section. 

Inasmuch as every French war-strength infantry regi- 
ment also includes a platoon of 25 mounted men, the 
strength of the division cavalry of the French army must 
be regarded as quite substantial. This numerical advan- 
tage springs from the fact that the relative strength of 
the French cavalry is very great. 

The strength and composition of the reconnaissance 
unit of a French infantry division should well be able to 
meet all requirements. Though it is inadvisable to mix 
large proportions of cavalry with cyclists, a combination 
of this sort, nevertheless, lends itself admirably to so 
small a unit; for the sphere of activity of an infantry 
division includes many missions which can be solved as 
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well, if not better, by cyclists. 

Whether there will always be an opportunity to keep 
the corps reconnaissance unit occupied is a question 
which cannot be answered offhand. During the initial 
stages of an operation, when the enemy is still at a con- 
siderable distance, and likewise on the flanks of the corp: 
zone, such a force will prove a valuable factor; but it: 
possibilities for employment will decrease as the opera 
tion progresses. On the other hand, one may conclud 
from the French table of organization, according to whic! 
each corps is provided with a reconnaissance unit, tha’ 
it is the intention of the French High Command 
render the several armies self-sustaining with regar 
to cavalry. This would enable the High Command, i: 
turn, to fall back upon Napoleon’s method of using th: 
entire army cavalry as an independent arm for tactica 
as well as strategical purposes. 

Regarding the strength of the reconnaissance unit of 
French infantry division as sufficient is moreover sub 
stantiated by the fact that every war-strength infantr 
regiment boasts its own mounted platoon. This exampl 
seems to be worthy of imitation. Since the modern In- 
fantry regiment already possesses a great number of 
horses, one should have no difficulty in organizing and 
training these few mounted men. Moreover, this would 
tend to lighten greatly the task of the division cavalry 
squadron. If, besides, the infantry staffs are provided 
with adequate personnel, thus precluding calls for addi- 
tional men from the division cavalry, the latter’s work 
will be lightened still more. It is fallacious to believe that 
it is possible to economize in men by reducing the per- 
sonnel of the various headquarters which constitutes a 
very necessary element. Although a saving may be ob- 
tained on paper, there will hardly be any actual economy. 
The exigencies of war will force the staffs to use every 
available means in order to keep functioning. In the end, 
therefore, it will be the troops who will have to suffer 
the consequences. If we read what Moltke wrote on this 
subject after the campaign of 1866, we shall find that 
his observations coincide with our experiences of the late 

war. This is what the Field Marshal says: “The division 
cavalry 1 is fully occupied if it attends to the messenger 
service. However, the commanders of the infantry bri- 
gades and artillery battalions also require messengers, 
since, as experience has proved, the number of mounted 
men at the disposal of these commanders does not sufhce 
to insure the necessary speed in transmitting orders and 
messages during combat. Consequently, any increase 
that may be effected in the number of messengers at 
headquarters 1 is highly desirable.” Strange to say, it al- 
ways requires the experience of another war to prove that 
the staffs are undermanned. Yet this old experience 1s 
always the first to be forgotten in time of peace. 

In drawing the conclusion from our observations, 1t 
would seem that the strength and organization of the 
reconnaissance unit of a French infantry division meets 
all the requirements of war, provided that the organia- 
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tion of the infantry regiment includes a mounted pla- 
‘oon. While the reconnaissance unit of the corps may be 
-onsidered desirable, we regard it, nevertheless, as non- 
ssential, in the belief that these squadrons can be em- 
loyed to better advantage by the army cavalry. 

We shall now discuss the missions of division cavalry. 

During the advance the reconnaissance unit of an in- 

wntry division either is attached to the advance guard, 

cr it is given an independent mission and sent ahead of 
11e covering detachment. Yet, even in the latter case, 
| must operate in conjunction with the advance guard. 
~ he commander of the reconnaissance unit should always 
| ar uppermost in mind that it is his duty to enable the 
commander of the mixed unit following him to employ 
| s forces wherever and whenever he chooses. In short, 
t .€ reconnaissance unit must protect the advance guard 
fom a surprise attack. 

The order assigning the reconnaissance unit to a mis- 
sion should indicate whether the task requires recon- 
n nitering or screening. If the detachment is to recon- 
noiter, it must concentrate its inherently weak force in 
oider to be in a position to attack and repulse hostile 
reconnaissance elements, or drive in the enemy’s out- 
guards. If, on the other hand, the detachment is given 
a screening mission, it must extend laterally, dlls: rest- 
ing its fanks on natural boundary features. True, every 
reconnaissance including an advance automatically results 
in a certain amount of screening. If screening, however, 
constitutes the principal mission, mere reconnaissance is 
not enough. 

Owing to the fact that the reconnaissance unit can 
march faster than the mixed unit following in its wake, 
it precedes the latter by bounds, advancing from one 
point of vantage to another. With regard to the first 
bound, it should be borne in mind that the patrols must 
be allowed a lead as to time. Inasmuch as it takes time 
for the patrols to make their observations and write their 
messages, it is advisable to determine this initial lead by 
estimating twenty minutes as the time required for ad- 
vancing one mile. The unit, as a rule, should not ad- 
vance from one point to another until the patrols have 


teported the area ahead clear of the enemy. The length | 


of the bounds depends upon the terrain and the location 
of the enemy. The farther away the enemy is, the greater 
these bounds may be. Furthermore, the type of the 
enemy forces expected to be encountered plays an im- 
portant part. 

If an encounter with hostile army cavalry is expected, 
the reconnaissance unit’must advance more cautiously 
than if the approaching enemy represents a mixed force 
of all arms and thus has at its disposal only division 
cavalry. If the enemy himself is advancing, one must 
take into account that the friendly infantry advance guard 
does not become subject to sudden artillery concentrations 
at such long ranges as in the case where the enemy forces 
ate already developed and the hostile artillery i is in posi- 


tion. In the Jatter contingency, the reconnaissance unit 
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should be located farther in advance of the advance guard 
than in the former. Owing to the extraordinary ictal of 
artillery fire, it generally becomes necessary-to push the 
reconnaissance unit far ahead of the advance guard. No 
definite figures can be given. The lead which the cavalry 
ought to have depends upon the mission, the terrain, 
and the strertgth of both the friendly and hostile infantry 
advance guards; hence, it must be determined so as to 
conform to the requirements of each individual situation. 
Sending out the patrols; the wording of their orders; 
the selection of the route which they are to take; the 
maintenance of a well-organized reconnaissance service; 
regulating the time at which a certain line is to be 
crossed; assigning the objective; and, finally, prescribing 
the channel of communication through which the mes- 
sages are to pass—all are matters requiring thorough 
deliberation and are far more difficult than one might 
be inclined to believe. Inasmuch as the patrols, in the 
performance of their duties, are bound to meet with some 
interference, particularly as soon as the enemy begins to 
react, it will be necessary constantly to supplement the 
orders issued for the reconnaissance. The commander of 
the infantry advance guard, therefore, should under no 
condition personally i issue the orders for the patrols, if 
his command includes division cavalry. On the contrary, 
he should give necessary instructions to the commander 
of the division cavalry only, emphasizing what he con- 
siders most important; the details of the execution he 
must leave, however, to the discretion of the commander 
of the reconnaissance unit. Any interference on the part 
of the commander of the infantry advance guard 1 is bound 
to result in disorder. A certain routine constitutes the 
prerequisite for skillful and economical organization of 
the reconnaissance service; merely to issue orders for 
patrols to move forward, therefore, is not enough. 


Then, too, it will always be difficult to insure codpera- 
tion between the reconnaissance units of several infantry 
divisions marching side by side. Whereas it is easy to 
fix the boundaries of their respective reconnaissance zones, 
it is difficult, none the less, to maintain cohesion, as well 
as to establish mutual contact between the individual de- 
tachments. Even though definite orders have been given 
regarding the hour at which to reach or pass certain 
lines, it is by no means certain that contact will always 
‘be established. For one must take into account that the 
enemy might enter into gaps liable to occur. 


If the enemy is comparatively near at the time the 
advance is taken up, it generally i is useless in those cir- 
cumstances to place the entire reconnaissance unit in 
front of the advance guard. In a situation of that kind, 
the advance guard should merely send out a few patrols. 

In closing with the enemy, it devolves upon the divi- 
sion cavalry to determine whether the enemy is advanc- 
ing or has taken up a position. In the latter case, the 
division cavalry will push forward patrols and launch 
local attacks in order to obtain an insight into the details 
of the enemy’s disposition, to determine the extent of 
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his front, and to interfere with his reconnaissance. In the 
former case, that is, when the enemy is advancing, it 
may avoid him by withdrawing to the rear or to one 
side; or it may fight a delaying action and thus hold up 
the enemy’s advance; or again it may stubbornly de- 
fend a certain area until the friendly infantry has moved 
up. Provided the advance guard is not too far away, the 
division cavalry, by means of bold aggressive action, may 
moreover, seize a tactical locality that promises to be of 
importance for the subsequent advance guard engage- 
ment, and defend it until the advance guard can come 
up. In every case, however, the orders must express in 
clear and concise terms what is expected of the division 
cavalry. 

In most instances, the mission of the division cavalry 
will resolve itself into a delaying action. And yet, in 
formulating the orders for the division cavalry, one 
should not fail to deliberate whether delaying the enemy 
is always desirable. For frequently it is in the interest 
of the ensuing action to let the enemy approach and draw 
him into an area unfavorable to him. 


Owing to its limited strength, the reconnaissance unit 
cannot be entrusted with missions requiring action on a 
large scale. The unit should rather represent the eye of 
the division and be employed principally with that end 
in view. Inasmuch as the reconnaissance unit is unable 
to observe the situation in rear of the hostile front and 
cannot determine whether the enemy is strong or weak, 
its close codperation with the air service 1s of particular 
importance. 

If the advance guard and later also the main body be- 
come engaged, the division cavalry is withdrawn from 
the front and shifted to one flank to function either as 
a reconnoitering force or as a covering detachment. If the 
division cavalry is able to take up a formation in depth 
for the execution of this mission, it will at the same time 
threaten the enemy’s flank and by its mere presence con- 
tain some of the hostile forces. In the event that neither 
flank is exposed, the division cavalry should be with- 
drawn to a rest area until it can again be employed to 
good advantage. One should avoid, on the other hand, 
sending the division cavalry into the front line to fight 
shoulder-to-shoulder with the infantry. Possessing only 
a small amount of fire power, the former would give little 
support, nor would it be available if needed in some other 
locality. 

If the infantry division is developed and in this forma- 
tion moves forward in its zone of action, it devolves upon 
the reconnaissance unit to reconnoiter in front of the in- 
fantry. For the execution of this mission it should em- 
ploy the method described in connection with battle 
reconnaissance of army cavalry. In such a situation, the 
infantry usually follows close upon the heels of the cav- 
alry; hence, it is important for the latter to determine at 
what point the hostile resistance stiffens along a solid 
line. This will be indicated by the failure of the patrols 
to find any more gaps in the enemy’s line into which to 
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enter. But the task of disposing of the enemy the cavalry th 
should leave to the infantry who will be able, thanks to of 
the artillery preparation, to accomplish this in less time 
and with far smaller losses. RY 

After the enemy has been repulsed, the division cavalry “0 
is responsible for remaining in touch with him. Whik of 
this contact must be maintained with the aid of stron; ad 
patrols, the reconnaissance unit itself takes up either of 
frontal pursuit, by endeavoring to push into the gaps be- sp 
tween the hostile rear guards and to atack them in flank. on 
or it seeks to gain the enemy’s flank by an encirclin;: 
maneuver. In both cases the cavalry will have to be sur - tx 
ported by artillery. Since the enemy will have no dii- set 
ficulty in checking the advance of the weak divisio the 
cavalry, the artillery often constitutes the only availabl: cor 
weapon wherewith the latter can effectually interfere wit: cor 
the enemy’s retreat. Wherever armored cars are at hanc , tiol 
they should be attached to the cavalry for the pursuit. as) 

If the outcome of the action is unfavorable, howeve’, by 
so that the friendly troops are forced to withdraw, ‘t has 
devolves upon the reconnaissance unit, reinforced by full 
artillery and armored cars, to cover the withdrawal. To whe 
this end, the division cavalry will assist the friendly 1 in- con 
fantry in its endeavor to shake off the pursuing enemy Y 
by attacking the latter in flank. If the enemy threatens to divi 
envelop one’s forces, the cavalry must cover the flank of wou 
the rear guard. Selecting favorable tactical localities, the to h 
cavalry, as a tule, will resort to defensive tactics under nam 
these conditions. If the rear guard of the infantry divi- by t 

strer 





sion has succeeded in temporarily checking the enemy's 
advance, the cavalry will frequently relieve the infantry 
after dark, in order to give the latter an opportunity to 
march during the night and thus gain distance from the 
enemy. The cavalry, in that case, will follow the in- 
fantry on the following morning. Instead of withdraw- 
ing, however, without halting, the cavalry retires step- 
by-step while fighting a delaying action. In this manner, 
it will at the same time cover the artillery observers that 
have been left behind, as well as the demolition parties 
of its division. Finally, preparations must be made for 
the defense against hostile armored cars. 

If the enemy has not been encountered during the ad- 
vance, it devolves upon the reconnaissance unit to cover 
the infantry when it is going into bivouac until the in- 
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fantry outguards have been posted. Thereafter, it is best of Aj 
to establish the cavalry bivouac in rear of the infantry JJ portio 
outposts. Economy must be exercised, however, in as pointe 
signing cavalry to ‘the outpost. It is usually sufficient to Germ, 
attach a few mounted messengers who may be drawn Jf Owing 
from the mounted platoons of the infantry regiments or cident 
may often be replaced by cyclists. The less cavalry there field ¢ 
is at one’s disposal, the more carefully one must husb: ind held, 
the marching powers of the horses. Bivouacing in the Sectios 
open field, particularly during cold or wet weather, is a underf 
far greater hardship for the animals than for the men who, - “ 
the ad 





sleeping in sheltered tents, can protect themselves fiom 
the elements. It is for this reason that, wherever p:ac- 
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ticable, division cavalry should avoid bivouacs in the 
open. ‘ 

If the advance of both friend and foe comes to a tem- 
porary halt, division cavalry will find little opportunity 
‘o make itself useful. In case this pause is likely to be 
of short duration, division cavalry should be afforded 

.. rest period in order to rehabilitate the marching capacity 
of man and mount. Giving the cavalry a brief breathing 
spell of this kind will be rewarded by greater perform- 
ences after the resumption of movements. 

If the operations take the character of trench warfare, 
tie cavalry may be employed by the communication 
service within the division sector. In such circumstances, 
tiere should be established, in addition to the technical 
communication net, a separate communication service 
comprising a well-organized system of cavalry observa- 
tion posts. Mutual communication between the latter, 
a: well as between them and the infantry, is maintained 
by mounted and dismounted messengers. The late war 
has taught us that the mounted messenger can be use- 
fully employed even in the combat zone. Particularly 

where telephone lines have been destroyed, he can be- 
come of great use to the commander. 

Yet to employ the reconnaissance unit of an infantry 
division along similar lines to that of a cavalry division 
would be a mistake. Hence, it was an unhappy solution 
to have called both. of these units by one and the same 
name. The reconnaissance detachment as represented 
by the division cavalry constitutes a definite unit, whose 
strength 1 is regulated in tables of organization. The re- 
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connaissance detachment of the army cavalry, on the 
other hand, varies in strength; it is formed whenever 
needed and again dissolved after its mission has been 
completed. Whereas the reconnaissance detachment of a 
cavalry division serves exclusively for the purpose of re- 
far from it. 

connaissance, that of the infantry division has to perform 
other duties as well. The former has to operate inde- 
pendently far in advance of its cavalry division. The lat- 
ter, however, must always remain in close contact with 
its infantry division and, therefore, cannot stray very 

Then, too, these two units should employ different 
methods of reconnaissance. The reconnaissonce detach- 
ment of the cavalry division on its part moves far to the 
front and, for that reason, shortens the radius of activity 
for its patrols. The reconnaissance unit of the infantry 
division, on the other hand, prefers to remain within 
reach of favorable tactical localities in order to preserve 
contact with its division, while sending out its patrols 

a little farther. 

These few lines suffice to prove the existence of so many 
differences as to justify the desire of changing the desig- 
nation of the reconnaissance unit pertaining to the in- 
fantry division. In view of the fact that it does not serve 
exclusively for the purpose of reconnaissance, one could 
name it “cavalry unit” or “‘mounted detachment,” carry- 
ing the number of its respective division. This might 
also tend to preclude any attempt at employing it like 
the reconnaissance detachment of a cavalry division. 

(To be concluded) 


Mechanization in Germany 
(Army, Navy, and Air Force Gazette, London, 
May 9, 1935) 


N course of a controversy on mechanized versus 

“horsed” mounted troops, in the Militar Wochenblatt 
of April 25th, a tendency towards retaining a large pro- 
portion of the latter seems to be gaining ground. It is 
pointed out how, during the turning movement by the 
German right flank in 1914, the supply of oats gave out 
owing to interruption on the lines of communication. In- 
cidentally mounted troops suffered hardship for want of 
field cookers that a grudging Ministry of War had with- 
held, despite the urgent representations of the Cavalry 
Section. Hungry men and weary were carried about by 
underfed horses instead of riding them. Nevertheless the 
horses stood the three months’ severe bucketing, first of 
the advance on Paris, then the forced march to Lille and 


the Lys. These exertions were followed by the hardships 
of the campaign on the German Eastern front, where 
again the supply of oats seems to have failed. 

The question arises whether those wide, sweeping flank 
movements could have been better carried out by motor- 
ized units, seeing that when fuel supplies fail the convey- 
ance is completely immobilized, wheieas even a diet of 
thatch from the roofs of Russian shacks did not put cav- 
alry horses entirely hors de combat. 

For the present, then, it seems that the German Army 
reckons on the horse to carry on for a long time yet, and 
does not mean to neglect the excellent facilities Germany 


offers for keeping up an adequate supply of horseflesh. 









Notes on National 


By CapTaIN Louis H. THompson 
C.A.C. (DOL) 


ACTICALLY everyone agrees that charts, con- 
[Peer kept, will be of great assistance in plan- 
ning and executing a systematic training schedule. 
The difficulty with most charts is that they do not actually 
indicate the true status of training, but are kept merely 
as eye-wash for i inspectors. The ratings found are usually 
the result of a rough estimate on the part of the organiza- 
tion commander or one of his subordinates, and do not 
accurately represent the proficiency of the soldier rated. 

It is easy enough to get up a chart that covers all sub- 
jects outlined in a training program, but when it comes to 
getting an accurate rating of each individual soldier with 
which to fill in the chart, we have a much more difficult 
problem. It is obvious that a captain cannot personally 
make an accurate estimate of the knowledge and ability of 
each of his men in all subjects on the program. One per- 
son cannot accurately evaluate more than one squad; but 
if the unit commander permits his squad leaders to give 
the ratings he will have as many standards of proficiency 
as he has squad leaders. 

The writer has found but one method whereby the de- 
sired information could be obtained with the limited 
time available, and this method requires considerable co- 
operation between the Regular Army instructor and the 
battery or company officers and noncommissioned officers. 
The plan i is briefly as follows: 

The instructor takes the annual training program of 
the regimental commander and for each subject which re- 
quires military knowledge (school of the squad for ex- 
ample) as distinguished from skill or ability to perform 
(such as manual of arms) and prepares an examination, 
with a mimeographed copy for each soldier, which would 
require from 20 to 30 minutes to complete. This exami- 
nation may be of the true or false type, the type requiring 
blank spaces to be filled in with the proper words, the 
type where the soldier must cross out certain words in 
order for the statement to be correct, or the type where 
several numbered statements are made and the soldier puts 
the number of the statement which is correct in the blank 
space. The examination may be a combination of all of 
these. 

The principal value of this system lies in its speed. 
Sixty men can be examined and each man given a rating 
which represents an exact comparison of him with all 
others in the organization in less time than it would take 
to examine one squad by oral examination. The officer in 
charge of the instruction can divide the papers among his 
noncommissioned officers giving each an approved solu- 
tion by which to grade the others, or he can have the men 
switch papers and read the answers so the men can grade 
each other. If the latter method is followed it would be 


Guard Training 


Successful training with any 
system requires careful plan- 


ning. 


well for the officer to check the grading of a few paper 
selected at random and let the men know this is bein: 
done, and that any man who grades incorrectly will los 

art of his own score. The name of the man doing th 
grading should be written on the paper. 

Successful operation of this plan requires careful prep: 
ration on the part of the instructors. At the NCO schoc 
prior to the drill at which the instrutcion is to be giver: 
the captain, or officer designated by him, should go ov: : 
the entire subject with the noncommissioned officer 11 
structors and be sure that each one understands tho: 
oughly everything contained in the examination and th- 
method of instruction to be followed. Where possible, a | 
instruction should be demonstrated. 

As an example of how the instruction will work out, 
suppose that we assume that three drill periods will be 
devoted to the school of the squad. Prior to the first drill 
scheduled the officers have gone over every detail of the 
drill with all of the noncommissioned officers, each one 
being required to pass the examination satisfactorily. 
The first drill night is taken up entirely with instruction 
and demonstration, the noncommissioned officers being 
sure that everything on the examination is thoroughly ex- 
plained and demonstrated. On the second drill night the 
first 30 minutes will be taken up with a review of the in- 
struction given on the preceding drill. The second period 
of 30 minutes will be devoted to the examination, and 
the last 30 minutes to grading papers. After the grades 
have been recorded on the training chart each squad 
leader is given all the papers of the men of his squad. 
He studies the errors made by each of his men, and on 
the third drill night points out their errors and devotes 
the remainder of the period to actual drill of his squad 
and the application of the theory and technique learned 
at the two preceding drills. 

To avoid arguments as to the meaning of questions on 
the examination, it will be necessary for the instructor to 
exercise great care in its preparation, so that no statements 
are made which could be interpreted to have a different 
meaning from that intended. There should be only one 
correct answer. The examination should be arranged so 
that papers can be graded rapidly, and so that very little 
writing will be required of the men. The following ex- 
amples illustrate the four methods of wording the ex- 
amination: 

(1) In executing squad right No. 1 of the front rank 
faces to the right in marching and takes the half step, 


taking up the full step on the 6th count. 
TRUE FALSE 
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(2) In executing squad right No. 1 of the front 


rank faces to the night in marching and marks time, 
all men stepping off together on the — count. 


(3) In executing squad right No. 1 of the front 
rank faces to the right in marching and marks time, 
takes the half step, all men stepping off together on the 
6th count. 

(4) In executing squad right No. 1 of the front 
rank faces to the right in marching and (1) takes up 
the half step (2) marks time (3) takes four half steps. 


No. 





An examination in nomenclature of weapons can be 
¢ ven very quickly to a large group by having the in- 
s ructor prepare a list of the parts to be named, each part 
being numbered on the list. He then gives each member 
o: the class a list of the names of the parts, each part on 
the list having a blank space in front of it instead of a 
number. The list given to the class is arranged alpha- 
betically. The instructor’s list is not arranged alphabeti- 
cally, but the numbers are in sequence. The instructor 
points out the parts and calls a number for each part. 
The student places the number in front of the name of 
the part on his list. After the papers are turned in the 
instructor Ptepares a correct solution. He can discover 
the errors in a paper very quickly by comparing with his 
solution. In an examination on the nomenclature of 
artillery weapons, one or more drawings may be made 
(by placing the stencil paper over the drawings 1 in the 
book and tracing) and a list of numbered parts given 
below the drawing. The student is required to place the 
number of each part on the drawing at the proper place. 
Another method would be to place the numbers on the 
parts on the drawing and have the students place the 
numbers in front of the proper parts on the list. 

In addition to the ‘ “military kowledge”’ ratings ob- 
tained from the written examinations, it is desirable that 
the captain should have some record of the “ability quali- 
fications” of his men in subjects requiring skill. A rating 
of this kind is not exact, but depends upon the standard 
adopted by the instructor doing the rating. A system 
similar to that used in rile marksmanship would be satis- 
factory. For example the soldier’s ability to execute the 
movements in squad drill properly may be indicated as 
follows: 


Fair: X; Good: X Very Good: ai 


Excellent: X 
xX 

» © As 
Excellent and has instructional ability: X X 
> oe 

Since the battery or company commander would have 

to depend upon his squad leaders to give these ratings he 

should provide each squad leader with a form showing 

the name of each member of the squad, with a square 


after each name for the rating. In order to obtain uniform- 
ity in method of rating it will be necessary to give the 
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noncommissioned officers thorough instruction as to the 
meaning of each rating and the standard to be expected. 
The “ability rating’”’ of each man should be placed on the 
training chart by the side of the “military knowledge” 
rating for each subject, so that a study of the chart will 
disclose whether a man’s deficiency is due to lack of 
knowledge or merely to lack of skill in executing the 
drill. The “ability” ratings should not be given until after 
the examination on “military knowledge” qualifications. 
There will be many subjects for which an “ability” rating 
will be impracticable, for example: personal hygiene, 
military courtesy, etc. 

Successful training with any system requires careful 
and thor ough planning. The captain cannot wait until 
drill time to decide who his instructors are going to be. 
They must be designated at least a week, before in order 
that they may have time to prepare themselves for the 
instruction. It would be much better if they were as- 
signed subjects and provided with proper training regu- 
lations two weeks before the drill. They should be te- 
quired to study the subject matter in the training regu- 
lations before it is taken up at the NCO school in order 
that points which are not clear can be taken up at that 
time. Each instructor should be given a list of the men 
he will have in his group before time for drill. As soon as 
a man is teady for examination in a subject he should be 
examined, and if found satisfactory he should be placed 
in another class on the next drill night. Lack of proper 
coordination will result in a great waste of time. 

With this system of rating it is possible to award 
prizes to the men making the highest scores in a given 
subject or group of subjects, without the feeling of dis- 
crimination that will always exist in the minds of some 
men if the ratings are merely the estimate or personal 
opinion of someone else. This type of examination can be 
prepared so that the score is a definite value and will be 
the same regardless of who grades the papers. In the 
smaller towns, where the local Newspaper 1s willing to 
publish the names of the prize winners, the publicity ‘ill 
add as much interest to the competition as the prize itself, 
as most young men take great pride in seeing their names 
in the paper, particularly if it is for outstanding perform- 
ance. 

The writer does not claim credit for developing the 
methods of conducting tests described herein. These 
methods have been in use for a long time and are now 
being adopted by many schools and colleges 1 in order to 
eliminate the work of grading long examination papers 
and to cut down the time required in giving a test. It 
has been found that soldiers of the National Guard con- 
sider these tests much as they would a game, and not at 
all like a regular written examination. As soon as a test 
is completed they will usually form in small groups en- 
gaging in arguments as to which answer was correct for 
a certain question. After the solution has been read they 
will start “kidding” each other about missing certain 
questions. All of this helps to impress the correct answer 
upon their minds. 









A Method of Going Into Action With the 
Cavalry Heavy Machine Gun 


By First LieuteNANT Joun K. Setts, 5th Cavalry 


Gun Troop, 5th Cavalry, were modified by the Ord- 

nance Department to permit the so-called ‘ ‘Heavey 
Method” of mounting for anti- aircraft fire. Two holes 
were drilled through the side plates, immediately 1 in rear 
of the trunnion block, to permit the securing of the gun 
to the elevating screw by means of the elevating pin. A 
reasonable amount of both elevation and traverse are per- 
mitted.* 

The use of the orthodox Training Regulation formation 
for the Machine-Gun Squad resulted in much lost mo- 
tion. Squad and Platoon Leaders were encouraged to ex- 
periment with new formations. Everyone in the troop 
was afforded an opportunity to try any alleged improve- 
ment. The formation illustrated below was conceded by 
all concerned to be the most practical squad formation 
for all purposes. It was used as standard for the troop, 
and its adoption as the normal formation for a machine- 
gun squad 1s strongly recommended. The time required 
for the troop to go into “Anti-Aircraft Action” 1s 
normally less than ten seconds, with individual squads 
being “up” in from seven to nine seconds. 

Both jaming handles must be loose when the tripod 1s 
in pack. The outside leg must be placed under the inside 


leg. This binds the legs, preventing slack in the quick 


ah a release devices which 


ik the fall of 1932 four machine guns of the Machine- 





At the com- 


open. 
mand, or signal, 
eo “ANTI-AIRCRAFT 


® ACTION!” Number 
ONE dismounts on 
\ the OFF side of his 
horse which is caught 
by Number FOUR. 
Having dismounted, 


Number ONE runs 





tc ane Ls 
ro 


*(Nore: The 1917A1 Browning Machine-Gun Tripod, with 
which regiments are being equipped, has an anti-aircraft feature 
in the cradle of the tripod, dispensing with the necessity for the 
so-called “Heavey Modification” of the machine gun for anti- 


aircraft fire. However, the method of going into hasty action has 
merits with either tripod.) 





will cause them to flv: 


to the off side of the gun horse. With both hands h: 
thrusts open the quick release devices holding the tripod 
With his right hand grasping the spacer, his lefe han 
under all three legs, he removes the tripod from th 
pack, swinging the tripod to the night front across hi 
body, straddles the trail, sitting down as soon as th 
CORPORAL has tightened the jamming handles. Afte 
the gun 1s in place, Number ONE raises the sight, an 
loads the piece. 

The CORPORAL dismounts, hands his snaffle rein: 
to Number FOUR, runs by the shortest route to th 
front of the tripod, catches the front legs as the Gunne: 
swings the tripod into position, tightens both jammin 
handles, and inserts the elevating pin. Thereafter he 
steadies the right front leg of the tripod, directing the 
fire of the gun from this position. 

Number TWO dismounts, turns his horse over to 
Number SIX, removes the gun from the near side of 
the gun pack, places the gun on the tripod so that the 
CORPORAL can insert the elevating pin through the 
anti-aircraft holes. He then supports the head and 
shoulders of Number ONE in the same manner that he 
does when the gun is mounted in the low position. 
(Par. 29, TR 425-65.) 

Number THREE dismounts, turns his horse over to 
Number FIVE, removes the ammunition box from the 
near side of the gun pack, opens box, and inserts the 
brass tag of the belt in the feed opening. Thereafter he 
holds the ammunition box in such position in relation 
to the feedway as to prevent the belt becoming twisted 
and causing stoppages. In addition, he steadies the left 
tripod leg. 

Numbers FOUR, FIVE, and SIX conduct the led 
horses to cover, keeping each group of horses at least 
twenty-five yards from any other group. 

For fire other than anti-aircraft, the squad formation 
is the same as that shown in the illustration, but the 
duties of the squad personnel are performed as_pre- 
scribed in the present Training Regulations. 
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What Would You Do? 


“Te was a red-letter day for the A’s—one of those af- 
fairs with General A, Colonel A, Major A, Lieutenant 
A, Sergeant A, etc.—in which I filled the official ca- 
pacity of Captain A, commanding Troop A of the 1st 
Cavalry at war strength. It differed a little from the 
rest of the “A” series, in that our force (the Blues), in- 
stead of being superior, was inferior in strength. The 
Reds got the break. It was an interesting exercise, 
though, because instead of figuring what the Corps and 
Army man had to worry about, I was left in command 
of a troop. Roughly, this was the situation: 

“Our regiment, lacking trick attachments, was cover- 
ing the right flank of an Infantry Division which was 
later in the day to extend the Blue front. It looked as 
if the Reds, a cavalry brigade, were not going to sit idly 
by, but wanted to make it tough on Colonel A. So they 
were injected into the picture at a critical time, and 
Colonel A, in order to perform his mission—and inci- 
dentally to save his neck as well as his command—had 
to resort to delaying action. 

“To make a long story short, he directed that my troop, 
A, with one section of caliber .30’s from the Machine- 
Gun Troop, attached, then advance guard, move rapidly 
to the north to seize and hold the high ground indicated 
as “V’ on the above sketch. A little later, he decided to 
delay in successive positions. The first of these positions 
was as indicated—‘W’ the position to which my troop 
was to withdraw, ‘X’ the position of the 1st Squadron 
(less Troop A), “Y’ the position of the 2d Squadron 
(less Troop F) with a platoon of heavy machine guns 


attached, ‘MG’ the remainder of the Machine-Gun 


Troop in firing position, and ‘Z’ the regiment, less de- 
tachments, in reserve. 

“Colonel A’s plan for the occupation of the first de- 
laying position was about like this: 

“To have the Scout Car Platoon cover the flanks, and 
continue on reconnaissance, reporting hostile movements; 

“To have my troop, now the covering force, withdraw 
to the place indicated as “W’ in the sketch upon his 
order, and come under control of Major A (1st Squad- 
ron) at that place; 

“To have the regimental reserve furnish additional 
left-Alank protection from the high ground in the lower 
left-hand corner of the sketch; 

“To open fire without delay to effect maximum de- 
lay; 

“To have withdrawals from the first delaying position 
made only upon receipt of regimental order. 

“The Red elements proceeded on schedule, and in due 
time I was suffering rather heavy casualties. My troop 
was dismounted in the vicinity of “V’ with the rst, 2d 
and 3d Platoons, and the machine-gun section (cal. .30) 
in that order from right to left. The Light Machine-Gun , 
Platoon, as a platoon, was in the center of the position. 
The 4th Platoon was in support, and all led horses were - 
under cover. I received the order to withdraw to the 
regimental first delaying position in accordance with the 
plans of Colonel A. 

“I’m no slouch,” continued Captain A, “when it 
comes to big-league stuff. But here I was—with a troop 
—and do you know it caused me no end of concern? 
I solved it, though, but wonder, in a situation like that, 


“WHAT WOULD YOU DO?” 
(For Solution, Turn the Page) 








SOLUTION 

“Here is what I did,” continued Captain A. “Upon 
receipt of the Regimental Commander’s order, I decided 
to withdraw directly to and occupy the first delaying 
position at ‘W’ without utilizing intermediate positions. 

“T ordered the immediate withdrawal of the caliber . .30 
machine-gun section, and it, with the 4th Platoon, which 
was in support, withdrew via the draw to the southeast 
and occupied the northeastern part of the new position. 

“As soon as the heavy machine guns were in position, 
I had the 2d and 3d Platoons withdraw together, placing 
Lieutenant B in command, with instructions to extend 
the line on the new position to the southwest. 

“The horses of the Light Machine-Gun Platoon were 
in the meantime moved as near to the firing line as cover 
would permit. The withdrawal of that platoon, which I 
accompanied, was covered by the fire of the rst Platoon. 
Before leaving, I instructed Lieutenant A of the rst 
Platoon to begin his withdrawal as soon as the Light 
Machine-Gun Platoon had crossed the draw to the south- 
east, move to the southeast of the first hill east of our 
new position, and there await orders as support. 

“All were ordered to open fire upon taking position on 
the new line to effect maximum delay, and all led horses 
were ordered mobile under cover southeast of our new 
position. 

“Upon completion of the withdrawal and occupation 
of the new position, I reported to Major A. Voila! and 
C’est bien cal—as we used to say, when, during the 
world’s recent unpleasantness I was the world’s senior 
second lieutenant.” 


DISCUSSION 
“Well, as you know,” concluded Captain A, 


withdrawal, the least engaged units are usually with- 
drawn first. Our tactical principles also consider favor- 
ably the withdrawal of small units, as units. In the situ- 
ation presented, due to our being engaged, the latter was 
not practicable. 

“As machine guns, particularly the heavy .30’s require 
an escort, I withdrew them with the support (the 4th 
Platoon) with orders to establish the northeast part of 
the first regimental delaying position. That would give 
the remainder of the troop covering fire—incidentally, 
from the flank. 

“Next, the 2d and 3d Platoons—after the delaying 
position was occupied by the heavy .30’s and the 4th 
Platoon. To coérdinate their withdrawal and occupation 
of the new position, I placed Lieutenant B in command. 

“That left me with the 1st Platoon and the Light 
Machine-Gun Platoon in the covering position. Led 
horses of the Light-Machine Gun Platoon were brought 
up, so as to avoid delay. I became the coordinator, and 
told Lieutenant A of the rst Platoon to hold until I 
crossed the ravine with the Light Machine-Gun Platoon 
—when we would be under cover of the fire of the troop 
elements disposed in position in the regimental delaying 
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position—and then withdraw the 1st Platoon to a cov- 
ered position in support of the troop. 

“Routes, of course, were in general outlined. Led ani- 
mals in the new position—mobile, of course. You knov. 
as much of the Regimental Commander's plans as I did 
at the time; and, if hard pressed, by a superior cavalr 
force, remember, I didn’t want to lay myself open ¢) 
being caught betwixt and between.” (Department «: 


Tactics, The Cavalry School.) 


of -f 7. 


Changes in Chief of Cavalry’s Office 


A NUMBER of changes are being made this year 1) 
-the officer personnel of the Chief of Cavalry’s offic . 
Colonel Alexander M. Miller, Jr., has arrived fro: 1 
Headquarters, Seventh Corps Area, and taken over tl < 
duties of Executive, succeeding Colonel Aubrey Lippi: - 
cott who has been transferred to Los Angeles, Californi., 
on recruiting duty. Captain Charles $. Miller has been 
transferred from the 3rd Cavalry, relieving Colon:| 
George M. Russell as Chief of the Historical and Info:- 
mation Section, Secretary-Treasurer of the U. S. Cavaliy 
Association and Editor of the CAVALRY JOURNAL. 


The three officers assigned to the Plans and Training 
Section will be relieved during the summer, Galond 
Llewellyn W. Oliver going to Fort Oglethorpe to com- 
mand the 6th Cavalry, Major Wilfrid M. Blunt being 
assigned to the Cavalry Board at Fort Riley, and Major 
John J. Bohn going to duty with the 4th Cavalry at Fort 
Meade. These officers will be succeeded by Colonel Guy 
Kent, 12th Cavalry, Fort Brown, Major Charles C. Smith 
soon to graduate from the Army War College, and Major 
Louis LeRoy Martin who will graduate this month from 


the Command and General Staff School. 


7 7 7 


Test of Light Machine Gun, Car Course 


a. War Department has tentatively approved a pro- 
posed Marksmanship Regulations for the Light Ma- 
re Gun, Car Course, submitted by the Chief of Cav- 
alry. 

The regulations will be issued to regimental command- 
ers in limited quantities and placed in effect January i 
1936, for one year’s service trial after which organization 
commanders will submit constructive comments and 
criticism designed to improve the Regulations before be- 
ing placed in final form. 

The actual firing of the course will be restricted to: 
1st Cavalry (Mecz), one platoon of the Armored Car 
Troop and three officers thereof, one platoon of a Com- 
bat Car Troop and three officers thereof; Troop A, 1st 
Armored Car Squadron, one platoon of armored cars 
and officers on duty with the troop; 11 cavalry regiments 
(horsed), noncommissioned officers and gunners of che 
scout car platoon and officers on duty therewith. 
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1935 
Refresher Course, The Cavalry School 


EE... of the-great demand made upon officer per- 
sonnel during the early days of the Civilian Con- 


ervation Corps, refresher courses at all service schools 


vere suspended. Upon the recent request of the Chief of 
Cavalry, the War Department has authorized the estab- 
| shment of a‘ Refresher Course at the Cavalry School 
curing the school year 1935-1936 of not to exceed five 
\eeks’ duration. 

The purpose of this Refresher Course is to prepare Cav- 
«ty officers for the dissemination and coordination 
t roughout the various components of the Army of the 
| test ideas, experiments and developments in Cavalry 
v eapons, tactics, technique, and transportation. 

The course planned will be in the nature of a post- 
g-aduate course. It is designed to fit the needs of Cavalry 
oficers ordered to duty with troops, National Guard, 
Crganized Reserves, or Reserve Officers Training Corps 
units. It is based upon a five-week period of thirty-six 
working hours per week. Seventy-two hours are allotted 
to the Department of Tactics, thirty-eight to the Depart- 
ment of Weapons and Materiel, and seventy to the De- 
partment of Horsemanship. 

In order that practical outdoor work may be carried on 
in the most favorable weather, it is contemplated that the 
course will be so timed as to terminate on May 31st, when 
most of the officer assignments for the ensuing year will 
have been made. This course will be of great service to 
officers entering upon duties requiring: an, up-to-date 
knowledge of tactics, technique, and equipment. Funds 
permitting, the Chief of Cavalry hopes to send ten of- 


ficers to the course during each school year. 
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Informal Meeting of United States Cavalry 
Association 


foie second of a series of informal meetings of the 
United States Cavalry Association was held at the 
Army and Navy Club, Washington, the night of May 
27, 1935, the meeting being attended by practically all 
cavalry officers on duty in Washington and vicinity. 

Several talks of professional interest and value to cav- 
alrymen were made. Major General Leon B. Kromer, 
President of the Association, presided, introducing each 
speaker with a few well chosen comments on the particular 
subject at hand. 

Major Alexander D. Surles, Cavalry, presented “A 
Discussion of Cavalry Organization,” advancing a plan 
for a type division which he considered more practical for 
war service than the present division. He proposed a 
triangular set-up as opposed to the present square forma- 
tion. In general, this type cavalry division would include 
three brigades of three squadrons each, eliminating regi- 
ments. A fourth brigade would be composed of mechan- 
ized units. The usual special services and arms were in- 
cluded in the division. 

This was followed by Major Wilfrid M. Blunt’s talk 
on ‘The Increasing Importance of Horsemanship” due 
to the demand for greater mobility on the part of cavalry 
units. 

Lieutenant Colonel Jack W. Heard concluded the pro- 
gram with “‘A Discussion of Personnel Problems,” ex- 
plaining the method of rating now used in determining 
the efficiency of officers and the assignment system now 
employed by the Chief of Cavalry’s Office. 

Each subject was opened for general discussion follow- 


ing the scheduled talk. 


Suggested Modification of McClellan Saddle Pack 


AS. is now being made in Troop F, 13th Cavalry, 
of a modification of the McClellan saddle, making it 
fit the back of the present day cavalry horse and balancing 
the load with the saber removed. Felt padding 1 is placed 
under the bars of the saddle so as to raise the pommel 
atch thereby conforming more clearly to the back of the 
blooded horses now being used in the cavalry service. 
Pommel pockets, to carry the horse equipment, have been 
made, compensating for weight lost in discarding the 
saber, relieving the weight carried in the saddlebags, and 
separating equipment used for the care of the horse from 
the rations and personal articles of the soldier. 

These experiments, designed to improve the packing of 
the trooper’s saddle, also include a lengthening of the 
grain bag, permitting a considerable lowering of the 
pomninél pack. This adds to the comfort of the rider, 
permitting a lower position of the soldier’s bridle hand 
and facilitating his use of the reins. The accompanying 
photograph shows the modified pack for the troopers 


mount, 


Pack Saddle (off side), Trooper Mounted. 
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Advance Visit of European Teams to the 
German Olympic Grounds 
(Extract translation from Sankt Georg, Berlin, 
May 1, 1935) 

4 eit International Military will be held in the Doe- 

beritz area (near Berlin), July 11-13, 1935, for the 
purpose of acquainting the foreign Olympic teams with 
the grounds so as not to place them at a disadvantage 
when they meet the German riders in 1936. The foreign 
nations will be strongly represented in this event; horse- 
men from France, Italy, Holland, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Rumania have already announced their en- 
tries. Riders from the Nordic countries are also expected 
to be present. 

ae foe 


The Retiring Secretary-Treasurer-Editor 
OLONEL GEORGE M. RUSSELL, Cavalry, was 


relieved, on April 15, 1935, from his duties as Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the United States Cavalry Association 
and Editor of the CavALRY JOURNAL, and has left Wash- 
ington for New York City where he is assuming the posi- 
tion of Executive, 61st Cavalry Division. 


Colonel George M. Russell, Cavalry 


During his active stewardship of the Association and 
the JouRNAL, since June, 1931, Colonel Russell has pro- 
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duced a splendid magazine, maintaining a high standard 
for this publication, improving its appearance and adding 
to its professional value. 

The Association extends thanks and best wishes fo: 
future success. 


A A 7, 


HORSE BREEDING ON INCREASE IN UNITED 
STATES, ENROLLMENT RECORDS SHOW 
(From Bulletin, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
March 27, 1935.) 


A revival of interest in the breeding of horses and mule; 
for farm use in the United States is shown in a repot: 
prepared by S. R. Speelman, of the Bureau of Anime! 
Industry, U. S$. Department of Agriculture. The repori, 
which is designated as “Stallion Enrollment and the 
Horse Breeding Situation,” covers the years 1932-1934 
and shows that during this period, for the first time in 
many years, the number of stallions and jacks licensed 
for public service in this country took an upward turn. 
The increase, however, has not yet offset losses during 
former years. 

The report contains statistical tables showing the en- 
rollment of stallions in 22 states and jacks in 20, with a 
classification of the sires by breed and type. It likewise 
contains related tables showing the number of horses and 
colts on farms in the United States, receipts of horses 
and mules at the principal stockyards, price data, distri- 
bution of remount stallions, data on importations, and the 


‘cost of keeping stallions. These facts are discussed and 


interpreted in relation to the present horse-breeding situa- 
tion and future prospects. 

January 1, 1935, the number of horses on farms in the 
United States was 11,827,000. This was a decrease of 
136,000, or about 1 per cent from the number on farms at 
the same time the previous year, and was the smallest 
decrease in any one year since the number of horses began 
to decline in 1918. The number of mules on farms Janu- 
ary I, 1935, was estimated at 4,795,000 head. This was a 
decrease of 130,000, or about 3 per cent, from January 1, 
1934- 

Should colt production continue to increase in 1935 
and 1936 as rapidly as it did in 1933 and 1934, it seems 
probable that the bottom of the downward trend in com- 
bined numbers of horses and mules of all ages will be 
reached in 1936, the report indicates. The low point in 
the numbers of horses and mules of working age prob- 
ably will not occur until at least two years later, how- 
ever. Until enough horses of workable age are available 
to replace those lost by death and other causes, the de- 

mand for horses and mules should be strong and prices 
good, the report says. 

Copies of the report may be obtained, so long as the 
supply lasts, by addressing the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
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Tryout and Exhibition of Horses and Riders in Training 
for 1936 Olympic Equestrian Events 


By LreUTENANT CoLoneL CuHar es L. Scott, Cavalry 


Berlin, the first problem to be solved for Equestrian 
Teams is to obtain the funds necessary for prelimi- 
vary training and tryouts. The next step in finances is to 
ruse the necessary funds to get the Equestrian Teams 
abroad, cover their expenses while abroad and return them 
to their home stations. The first problem is directly up 
to the Chief of Cavalry who is the War Department 
Kepresentative for the Olymipic Games; and the second 
step on finances devolves upon the U. S. Olympic Eques- 
trian Committee of which the Chief of Cavalry is a mem- 
ber. In short, the Chief of Cavalry has a dual responsi- 
bility and has always been assisted in both by the Olym- 
pic Equestrian Committee. In the hopes of raising funds 
to meet both of the foregoing steps for financing our 
Olympic Equestrian Teams, an exhibition tour of horses 
and riders in training for the Olympic Games was pro- 
posed and approved at a meeting of the Olympic Eques- 
trian Committee in New York in November, 1934, and 
the Chief of Cavalry was to put it into effect.’ 

The first step in the arrangements for such a tour 
was, of course, to determine what places desired an exhibi- 
tion of this nature and what assistance and codperation 
could be secured. General R. H. Tyndall, Commanding 
38th Division, National Guard, had reported to General 
Henry that he thought Indianapolis and ne 


cities would welcome the opportunity to codperate wit 


I order to compete in the 1936 Olympic Games in 


Captain William B. Bradford on “Wampum,” 
a Prix des Nations Jumper. 


the Chief of Cavalry. With this offer as a start, the Chief 
of Cavalry’s office conferred with Colonel T. J. Johnson 
in charge of the Remount Headquarters at Lexington, 
and Colonel Johnson through well established contacts 
with prominent horsemen soon found that exhibitions 
were desired in the following cities on the dates indicated: 


Detroit, Mich., April 26th, 27th, three exhibitions. 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 28th, 29th, two exhibitions. 
Louisville, Ky., May 2nd, one exhibition. 
Indianapolis, Ind., May 5th, one exhibition. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 7th, 8th, three exhibitions. 


Each city appointed a Committee for the exhibitions 
and the final arrangements were: 

(1) Each committee with the assistance of local army 
posts would conduct publicity, arrange for sale of tickets, 
prepare places of exhibition, and furnish labor for hand- 
ling jumps, etc., pay all expenses of foregoing, and for- 
ward net proceeds to the Chief of Cavalry. 

(2) The equestrian teams would bring to each place 
the necessary jumps, riders and horses and conduct the 
exhibitions. 

The committees in each city and the Chief of Cavalry 
considered this tour, if properly conducted, to be of great 
educational value to local horsemen and interested specta- 
tors who heretofore had never seen horses and riders of 
Olympic caliber, and that these educational features were 


First Lieutenant Earl F. Thomson on “Frills,” 
a Three-Day Horse. 
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of equal importance to raising funds. General admission 
charges were therefore kept low. Two items were con- 
sidered essential to educate and hold the spectator. First, 
a microphone system to explain fully each eveht, what 
was expected of the horse and rider, when and what move- 
ments were to be executed and to point out things well 
done. Second, a band to add color to each exhibition and 
to fill in the time between events. These were secured in 
all cities. 

Captain Wm. B. Bradford, in charge of Olympic train- 
ing of all three Olympic Equestrian Teams for 1936, ar- 
rived in Detroit on April 23rd with the following riders 
and horses: 

Riders: Captains Wm. B. Bradford and Hiram E. Tut- 
tle, and First Lieutenant Earl F. Thomson, Cavalry 
School; Captains Norman J. McMahon and Isaac L. 
Kitts, and First Lieutenant John M. Willems, Field Artil- 
lery School. 

Dressage Horses: Si Murray, Vast, American Lady, 
and K by K. 

Three-Day Horses: Bugle Bird, Jenny Camp, Pleasant 
Smiles, Virginia Naverre, Directrex, Time Set, Jimmiac, 
and Hap Gay. 

Prize of Nations Horses: Tan Bark, Wampum, An- 
sonia, Avocat, Whirligig, and Alcazar. 

The team also brought along in a trailer and truck, the 
following jumps: brush with rider, picket fence and take 
off, brick wall, low brush with gates, Toronto chicken 
coop, Liverpool triple bar, gate and take off, water jumps 
of canvas, hog back, Aiken fence, railroad gate, detour 
sign and flares, post and rail, chicken coop, bank jump. 
All these jumps were ingeniously constructed by First 
Lieutenant Carl W. A. Raguse, Cavalry, and could be 
knocked down and loaded compactly in a limited space. 
Upon arriving at a place of exhibition, it took eight men 
about three hours to assemble these jumps. 

While the fifteen jumps described above were used in 
all jumping classes, no two courses of jumps in the ten 
exhibitions were the same. The spacings, start, finish, 
construction of jumps, etc., were continually varied so that 
horses would not become routine. Attention 1s invited to 
sketch of the four courses used. 

In Detroit on April 24th and 25th a rehearsal was held 
and in all shows to follow the events put on were as 
shown here: 

Opening ceremony: Presentation of Colors escorted by 
color guard, band, and Olympic riders. 

No. 1. Parade of all horses and riders preparing for the 
three Olympic Equestrian Events, 1.e., Dressage, All- 
Around Equestrian Championship, and Prix des Nations 
Teams. In this event riders were introduced and the types 
of horses required for the three teams were pointed out. 

No. 2. A school ride by six horses and riders of the 
Dressage and All-Around Equestrian Championship 
Teams. 

This ride consisted of about forty-five movements, in- 


cluding walk, trot, gallop, change of lead, two-track, back, 
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serpentine. It showed the cadenced gaits, training, disci- 
pline, and obedience required for Olympic horses. 

No. 3. Exhibition of longing over jumps and an ex- 
planation of this method of training horses. 

No. 4. Dressage performance by a Cavalry Schoc| 
horse as actually required in the Olympic Games, with a \ 
explanation that dressage riding is accepted to be the mo: 
advanced form of equestrian art; the horse is controlle | 
entitely by the invisible use of the hands, weight an.| 
legs; mn fact, the finesse in the application of these aic s 
is one of the essential requirements of the rider; this cla:s 
of riding has received major recognition in all importar : 
European riding schools for a number of centuries. 

No. 5. All-Around Equestrian Championship jum, - 
ing. 

No. 6. Dressage exhibition by a Field Artillery Scho: | 
Dressage horse. 

No. 7. Prix des Nations jumping. 

No. 8. Farewell salute by assembled officers of all thr: e 


teams and closing exhibition with National Anthem. 
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Courses used. 


Total time for program one hour, forty-five minutes. 

The shows in Detroit proved most popular and demon- 
strated fully that the program was well balanced and in- 
teresting. Upon completing our shows in Detroit, the 
team was then confronted with the problem of moving to 
the next city. This was done throughout the entire circuit 
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by motor. The slowest vehicle the team had was a truck 
ind trailer carrying jumps. The three horse vans and a 
ruck carrying baggage moved considerably faster than 
his trailer. The fastest vehicle was a station wagon catry- 
ng a few officers. One officer rode on the trucks carrying 
umps; one on the baggage truck and two rode on the 
ans carrying the horses (one on the leading van and one 
n the rear van). The remainder of the officers rode in 
‘he station wagon and checked the progress of the whole 
: 1otor column to see that no vehicle got lost or delayed. 
In order to arrive at each city on time and in order to 
_ive the horses as much undisturbed rest as possible before 
cach show, Captain Bradford decided that as soon as the 
list show at each place was completed (in most cases 
; )0ut 11:00 P.M.) the horses, jumps, etc., would at once 
| e loaded and moved to the next city. These moves in the 
| mited time allowed by the schedule quickly developed 
ito endurance tests, particularly for personnel. For ex- 
a nple, the move from Detroit to Cleveland is cited. After 
completing the show at 11:00 P.M. at Detroit on the night 
o* April 27th, the loaded motor column moved out about 
1:00 A.M., drove all night reaching Cleveland about 10:00 
A.M., April 28th, where a show was scheduled for 8:30 
p.M. Jumps had to be assembled, taking three hours. A 
reception had to be attended at 4:30 P.M. and the night 
exhibition started at 8:30 p.M. The result was that riders 
and enlisted details had no sleep at all and horses about 
ten hours rest. Yet ‘the exhibition on the 28th after this 
arduous work was one of the best given on the entire tour, 
proving of course that neither a good horse nor a good man 
will quit in the face of physical fatigue. In’ fact, when 
asked about the tired condition of the riders and horses, 
Captain Bradford’s reply in substance was: “Of course 
they are all tired, they are probably going to get a lot more 
tired during the 1936 Olympic Equestrian Events. We 
have called this tour a ‘tryout’ as well as an exhibition and 
I welcome this opportunity to see if any horse or rider will 
fall down because of fatigue.” 

Several other shows were equally fatiguing and the 
question was frequently asked as to why it was necessary 
to arrange such a strenuous schedule. When the tour was 
planned the amount of funds available in the Team Horse 
Show funds was sufficient for a twenty-one or twenty-two 
day period. No one knew that the exhibition would be 
successful financially, so it was imperative that we stay 
within these funds and reduce expenses to the minimum. 
Also Captain Bradford wanted to get back in time to take 
part in the tryout of riders at the Command and General 
Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, on May 11th 
and 12th. Then, last but not least in my opinion, is the 
fact that you learn little from horses or men unless they 
are required to “put out,” and the trip as planned was 
made hard enough to accomplish this object. 


The 2d Infantry at Fort Wayne, the National Guard 
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at Cleveland, the 1st Cavalry at Fort Knox, the Infantry 
and National Guard at Indianapolis, the roth Infantry at 
Cincinnati furnished bands and work details and also ar- 
ranged the opening ceremonies. Also at [ndianapolis the 
mounted color guard and eighty cadets from the Culver 
Military Academy participated in the opening ceremony. 
The team is greatly indebted to the Corps Area Com- 
mander and other commanders who furnished this valu- 
able assistance. 

Of the horses on the tour the following proved them- 
selves the most promising: Dressage: Si Murray and K 
by K; Jumpers: Whirligig and Wampum; Three-Day 
Horses: Jenny Camp and Bugle Bird. 

We all know that spectacular jumping 1s highly popu- 
lar, but it was both surprising and highly pleasing to see 
on this tour how readily the average spectator learned the 
really fine points of dressage riding and how strongly 
and spontaneously they showed their appreciation of this 
most advanced form of equitation art. The passage, the 
piaffer, the pirouette, and the change of leads never failed 
to bring forth a thunder of applause at all the exhibitions. 
As a result of this tour, I predict a strong and insistent de- 

mand for this form of equitation work throughout this 
country; any large horse show that omits it in the future 
will indeed be shortsighted. 

Now probably the most oustanding feature of this tour 
and the best possible indication of the competence of a 
captain, trainer, and rider, was the condition of the horses 
from start to finish. There were eighteen horses to report 
at Detroit all in beautiful hunting condition; coats slick, 
ribs just showing through a hard layer of fat and fine 

lossy hair. Each and every horse showed the results of 
well-conducted hard work and excellent care. There was 
not one “pudgy” fat “show shape”’ horse in the lot and if 
there had been I do not believe he could have stood the 
strenuous trip. In thirteen days they were vanned five 
days and showed in ten exhibitions. All eighteen horses 
showed twice in one day in the final exhibition at Cin- 
cinnati. All eighteen were sound and fit, looking, if any- 
thing, better than at the start when they left Cincinnati 
on May gth for further tryouts at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, on May 1th and rath, and the Cavalry School on 
May 16th, 17th, 18th, and 1gth. 

To the following Committee Chairmen: Mr. Jas. Ver- 
nor, Jr., Detroit; Mr. Crispin Oglebay, Cleveland; Mr. 
C. J. Cronan, Jr., Louisville; Mr. Wallace O. Lee, In- 
dianapolis; Mr. Coleman Avery, Cincinnati; and the 
highly competent committees who worked under them 
as well as to Colonel T. J. Johnson and General R. H. 
Tyndall, the Equestrian Riders and The Olympic Eques- 
trian Committee are deeply indebted. No time, pains and 
effort were spared by them to make this tour a financial 
success and of educational value. 





The Military at the Newark Horse Show 


By Captain Frank DeK. Huyler, Cav.-Res. 


hci events played an even more important 
part than usual at this year’s Newark Horse Show, 
which was held in the armory of the 102d Cavalry (Essex 
Troop) May 3rd-7th inclusive. A military class was held 
each evening, and the whole Sunday session was devoted 
to a gala military evenin 

Prince, owned by the West Point Horse Show team, 
and ridden by First Lieutenant John W. (Gyp) Wof- 
ford, was the outstanding Army competitor of the show. 
He seemed to be right there every time an important event 
came up. On Sunday evening he turned in two perfect 
performances to win the Military Jumping Sweepstake 
over a rather sporting course copied after that used at the 
National and Toronto shows. Prince was closely pressed 
in this event by the bay gelding Jack Rabbit, owned by 
the Essex Troop, and ridden by Corporal Theodore Mohl- 


man. First Lieutenant Andrew A. Frierson, of West 


Point, took third on his own jumper, Red Lake. 

Not content with his victory on Sunday, West Point's 
black gelding came back again on Monday, when given 
a perfect ride by Lieutenant Wofford. He was named 
Champion Military Jumper of the show. Reserve Cham- 
pion was the bay mare Maui Girl, owned and ridden by 
Mayor Charles B. Lyman of the 2d Corps Area Horse 


Show Team. 

The first of the important military events was the team 
class, held Saturday evening. Five teams were entered, 
two from the Essex Troop, two from West Point, and 
that of the 2d Corps Area, composed of Major Lyman on 
Maui Girl, Captain Chester E. Davis on Jeb Stuart, and 
the writer on Captain Kidd. The latter team was judged 
the winner, having a perfect score with all three horses. 
The West Point team number one was second, with nine 
faults, while third went to the Essex Troop. The win- 
ners received their trophies from Governor Hoffman, of 
New Jersey. 

Captain Roye P. Gerfen, Cavalry, attached to the Essex 
Troop, won a fine officers’ charger class Sunday evening 
on his five-yzar-old bay gelding, Deacon Butler. This thor- 
oughbred exhibited a great deal of quality, and handled 
beautifully. Second went to Major Charles B. Lyman’s 
nice colt, Little John, which gives promise of becoming 
an excellent charger, showing the results of splendid 
schooling. Lindy, shown by Captain McGrath, of the 
Essex Troop, which earlier in the evening won the blue 
in a class for local chargers, was awarded third place over 
his teammate Highlander, ridden by Lieutenant Brady. 

Lieutenant Colonel Harry D. Chamberlin, Captain of 
the 1932 Olympic Team, and Captain Chester E. Davis, 


of the Army Polo Team, who served as judges in th 

military events, gave the coinpetitors for the Instructor s 
Perpetual Challenge Cup an extensive workout befor» 

arriving at a final conclusion. This class, open to enliste | 
men of the Essex Troop, attracted no less than twenty - 
four men, and an hour was consumed in reaching a ve - 
dict. Judged on horsemanship only, Corporal Theodo: 


Mohlman, made an excellent showing to win, with Fir 


"Sergeant Robert F. McGarry running a close secon«. 


Third went to Corporal W. Wirtz, with Sergeant Fran < 
E. Crump, fourth. 

The Army was not satisfied to compete in the Milita: y 
events alone, but more than held their own in the ope 
classes. Redwood, jumped by Sergeant McGarry, wis 
second in the Jumper Stake, after jumping off against tl ¢ 
Kilkare Farm’s clever mare, Hiover, on the final evenin::. 
Prince, of the West Point Team, accounted for a number 
of blue ribbons, including the four-foot open on the first 
evening over course A, and the Handy on Monday eve- 
ning. John A and Citron, of the Essex Troop, took sec- 


ond and fourth in the handicap jumping contest, won by . 


Mr. and Mrs. William J. Kennedy’s High Tide while 
Hickory, of the West Point Team, was third. Major John 
B. Thompson, of West Point, accounted for another rib- 
bon, when his brown mare Lady Biff was placed second 
over a lot of good civilian entries in the class for heavy and 
middleweight hunters. Hickory, again ridden by Lieuten- 
ant Frierson, was third in the triple bar class. 

The final jumping event of the show, that for teams of 
three, open to all, found the West Point teams second and 
fourth behind the team belonging to Mr. Michael Walsh, 
with Essex Troop in third place. The 2d Corps Area 
team, winner of the Military event, did not show. 

Classes for officers and enlisted men of the Regular 
Army, National Guard and Reserve Corps are steadily 
gaining favor. At the present writing, the West Point 
officers are competing in the annual New Haven Show, 
where their teams placed first and second in the team 
event on the opening night. 

The Newark Horse Show Committee was headed by 
Colonel Lewis B. Ballantyne, commanding officer of the 
regiment, with Lieutenant Colonel Henry L. Moeller, 
chairman, and Major Frederick Herr, Cavalry, honorary 
chairman. Mr. A. St. John Boycott, popular Newark 
horseman and close associate of the regiment, served again 
as vice-chairman and secretary. Captain E. N. Bloomer 
was treasurer with Lieutenant J. Vincent Brown as his 
assistant. The official horse show veterinarian was Captain 


Charles E. Fanslau. 
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The Cavalry School Horse Show and Olympic Trials 


By Major Kent C. Lambert, gth Cavalry 


T: IE Horse Show and Olympic Trials held May 16th, 
I 7th, 18th, and rgth, 1935, at Fort Riley, Kansas, 
resulted in the most interesting and largest show ever held 
a: The Cavalry School. The added attraction of the Prix 
des Nations, Olympic Dressage Events, and the Three- 
[Tay Olympic Test brought together the outstanding 
horses and horsemen of the army. Competition in all 
events was keen, and results indicated that future selec- 
tion and elimination for the American entries in the 1936 
Ii:ternational Equestrian Competition to be held in Berlin, 
Germany, will be very difficult. 

Thirty-two outstanding horses from the Field Artillery 
Forse Show Team and the Field Artillery School, ten 
ecellent mounts from Fort Leavenworth, and two from 
Fort Reno competed with local horses. The Army Horse 
Show Team, as well as students and instructors at the 
Cavalry School, and a large number of officers from the 
school troops, provided keen competition throughout the 
show. 

Among the large and enthusiastic audience were Gov- 
ernor Alf M. Landon of Kansas, Lieutenant General 
Friedrich von Boetticher of the German Army, Military 
Attaché to the United States, Major General Leon B. 
Kromer, Chief of Cavalry, Brigadier General Herbert J. 
Brees, Commandant of the Command and General Staff 
School at Fort Leavenworth, and Colonel Pierre Lorillard. 


Jr. Brigadier General Abraham G. Lott, Commandant 
of the Cavalry School, presided for the fifth consecutive 
year as President of the Show. 

The following well-known army horsemen acted as 
judges: Lieutenant Colonels Charles L. Scott, Cavalry, 
Charles George, I.G.D., Carl Baehr, Field Artillery, Ed- 


gar W. Taulbee, Cavalry, Harry D. Chamberlin, Cav- 
alry, and Major Edwin N. Hardy, Q.M.C., and John T. 


Cole, Cavalry. 


THE OLYMPIC TESTS 
Three-Day Event 


Under the rules of the Equestrian Games of the Inter- 
national Equestrian Federation of the Xth Olympiad, 
1932 (as revised), the tests for the all-around equestrian 
competition, commonly known as the Three-Day 
Olympic Tests, were held May 16th, 17th, and 18th. As 
the name implies, this event consists of three phases: first, 
a schooling test; second, an endurance test; and third, 
an obstacle jumping test. 

For the first and third days’ tests—schooling and ob- 
stacle jumping—Lieutenant Colonel Charles L. Scott, 
Cavalry, Lieutenant Colonel Charles P. George, I.G.D.. 
Lieutenant Colonel Harry D. Chamberlin, Cavalry, and 
Major John T. Cole, Cavalry, acted as judges; and for the 
endurance test, held on the second day, Major Adolphus 
W. Roffe, Cavalry, acted as Chief Steward, Captain Oscar 
W. Koch, Cavalry, was Chief Recorder, and Captain Cor- 


nelius C. Jadwin, Cavalry, was responsible for the prepa- 
ration, installation, maintenance, and marking of the 
course. 

Captain Bradford and Lieutenants Matteson, Maddox, 
Curtis, Thomson, and Raguse represented the Army 
Horse Show Team; Captain McMahon and Lieutenants 
Isaacson, Willems, Andtews, and Solem were entered 
from the Field Artillery School, Fort Sill; and Lieutenants 
Harkins, Hunter, Minniece, Hoge, Carns, Luebberman, 
Moores, Darling, Doan, and Acklen were from the Ad- 
vanced Equitation Class, Academic Division, The Cav- 
alry School. 

Due to rain‘at the time scheduled for the schoolin 
phase, the event was held in the West Riding Hall. The 
arena, having a length of 60 meters and a width of 20 
meters, was laid out, and this test, consisting of 23 scored 
movements, with a maximum value of 400 points, was 
completed with the following results:* 


Place Horse Place Horse 
Jimwich 
Frizzwood 
Billy, the Kid 
Walter Knapp 
Flitter 

Great Flyer 
Rolling River 
Reno Duce 
Frances Biddle 


Slippery Slim 
Fiddle Fit 
Trailolka 
Drummer Boy 
Yawn 
Podhorski 
Missile 
Recoil 

Frills 

Adalid 


SCOCNAMARWH 


— 


The next day, May 17th, the endurance phase, involv- 
ing 1,300 points with bonuses, found the same entries 
as the first day, with one exception. No. 13, Fiddlefit, 
lacking an available rider, was scratched prior to opening 
of the event. 

The course, under construction for a period of about 
two months, consisted of five parts (see map): 

First. Roads and trails, 7 kilometers in length, with a 
time limit of 29 minutes and 10 seconds. Penalties for 
overtime were assessed on the basis of 21 points for each 
5 seconds overtime. Between roads and trails and the 
steeplechase phase the contestant was permitted a lay-over 
of three minutes, the activity during that period being 
optional with the contestant. 

Second. The steeplechase course, 4,000 meters long, 
with a time limit of 6 minutes and 4o seconds. Overtime 
was penalized on a basis of 1214 points for each 5 seconds, 
znd a bonus was given for undertime on a basis of 2 points 
for each 5 seconds, a maximum of 20 points bonus being 
allowed in the steeplechase phase. 

Third. Roads and trails, 15 kilometers long, 1 hour 2 
minutes and 30 seconds being allowed, with a penalty of 
24% points for each 5 seconds overtime. 

Fourth. Cross-country, 8,000 meters in length, with a 
time limit of 17 minutes and 46 seconds. Overtime was 


*For scores and riders, see final results. 
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penalized at a rate of 17% points for each 5 seconds, and 
a bonus of 2 points for each 5 seconds was given, with a 
maximum bonus of 44 points. 

Fifth. Roads and trails, 2 kilometers in length, with a 
time limit of 6 minutes and o seconds, overtime being 
penalized at a rate of 24% points for each 5 seconds. 

The roads and trails phases of the test were over varied 
terrain, with good going. Anyone having served at Fort 
Riley will recognize the familiar landmarks. The first 
two roads and trails phases called for a rate of 240 meters 
per minute, and the third phase, from the cross-country 
to the finish, a rate of 333 meters per minute. Contrasted 
with that, the speed of the steeplechase required 600 
meters per minute, and the cross-country 450 metets per 
minute. 

The steeplechase test required 21% laps of the steeple- 
chase course around the Fort Riley racetrack. It was neces- 
sary to take 14 obstacles, Nos. 7,8, and g, and 13, and 
14, being a duplication of Nos. 1, 2, and 3 as shown on 
the map; Nos. 10, 11 and 12 duplications of Nos. 4, 5, 
and 6. Obstacles Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 6 as shown on the map 
were plain hedge jumps, 4 feet 6 inches high, No. 3 a 
water jump 8 feet wide, with a 3-foot hedge take-off, and 
No. 5 a Liverpool 4-foot 6-inch hedge with a 4-foot ditch 
in front. All were 60 feet in width. 

In the cross-country phase all obstacles had wings. Con- 
sisting of two panels, they were 21 feet 6 inches in width. 
An idea of the course may be gained from the map in 
which the obstacles are numbered from 1 to 32. As the 
in-and-outs are given only one number in the sketch, 
actually 35 jumps were presented. These obstacles were: 


No. Description 


. Post and rail—panel fence—3 feet 8 inches high. 

. Post and rail, 3 feet 10 inches high, 4-foot ditch on land- 
ing side. 

. Post and rail—panel fence—3 feet 10 inches high. 

. Ditch jump, over stream, 8-foot spread. 

. Hogback, 3 feet 10 inches high, 6 feet wide. 

. Aiken, 3 feet 10 inches high, 8 feet wide. 

. Four-foot ditch with 2-foot high take-off, and 10-foot 
spread. 

. Post and rail—panel fence—3 feet 10 inches high. 

. Single telegraph pole, 3 feet 8 inches high. 

—— over hogback, 2 feet up, 4% feet down, 10 feet 
wide. 

. Triple bar on ascent, 3 feet 6 inches high, 6 feet wide. 

. Worm fence, 3 feet 8 inches high. 

. Ditch, 8 feet wide, with 2-foot single rail in center. 

. Rock Aiken, 3 feet 10 inches high, 4 feet wide. 

. Jump-up bank, 3 feet, 6 inches high. 

. Post and rail, 3 feet 3 inches high. : 

. Three-foot 6-inch hedge with double ditch, 9-foot spread. 

. Leaning post and rail, 3 feet 10 inches high. 

: 7 ee ditch on take-off, 3 feet 3 inches high, 5 feet 
wide. 

Log ramp, 3 feet 10 inches high, 6 feet wide. 

. Four-foot 6-inch ditch in and out, 3-foot 3-inch post and 
= in center of each ditch, 35 feet between posts and 
rails. 

2. Log gate, 3 feet 8 inches high. 

23. Nine-foot ditch with 2-foot 6-inch high leaning post and 
rail take-off. 

. Road crossing, 3 feet 3 inches high, ditches 4 feet wide, 
35 feet apart. 


May-June 


25. Post and rail—panel fence—3 feet 10 inches high. 

26. Log jump on ascent, 3 feet 6 inches high. 

27. Hogback in ditch, 3 feet 8 inches high, 8 feet wide. 

28. Sunken road, 3 feet 9 inches deep, 24 feet wide. 

29. Liverpool, 3 feet 6 inches high, ditch 8 feet wide from 
take-off ta far edge of hedge. 

30. Double post and rail over ditch, 3 feet high, 3 feet 6 
inches wide. 

31. Watering trough, 3 feet 6 inches high, with white tc ‘e- 
graph pole take-off. 

32. White board fence, 3 feet 7 inches high. 


Extensive arrangements had been made for the hai d- 
ling of this phase. Fifty-four commissioned officers w te 
needed as starters, timers, obstacles judges, weighers, e:c, 
Radio controls were placed at important points for co r- 
dination. Details to repair obstacles were provided. V +t- 
erinary and medical services were readily available alo ig 
the entire course. All officials were in conference so:ne 
days before the event under the direction of the Chief 
Steward, at which time arrangements were made for ‘he 
synchronization of watches, and definite instructions were 
given to cover every possible contingency. 

Practicing over the obstacles or on the steeplechase or 
cross-country courses was prohibited prior to the event. 
All contestants were conducted around the course the af- 
ternoon of May rsth. 

The first rider started at 6:00 A.M. and finished at 
7:57:55- Contestants starting at 8-minute intervals, the 
last rider started at 8:40:00 and finished at 10:38:05. 
Contestants were weighed in and out, 165 pounds being 
mandatory. 

In phase one, roads and trails, no penalties were as- 
sessed. In phase two, steeplechase, one contestant was 
assessed a penalty of 50 points for refusals. In the third 
phase, roads and trails, two contestants were assessed pen- 
alties for overtime. In the fourth phase, cross-country, 
three contestants were penalized for overtime and six con- 
testants were penalized for faults at obstacles. In the 
fifth phase, roads and trails, no penalties were assessed. 


Upon compilation of the records of this phase, the fol- 
lowing places were awarded:* 


Horse 
Great Flyer 
Drummer Boy 
Walter Knapp 
Frizzwood 
Rolling River 
Jinwich 
Slippery Slim 
Missile 
Frances Biddle 


Place Horse Place 


1 Trailolka 

Recoil 

Adalid 
Podhorski 
Reno Duce 
Frills 

Billy, the Kid 
Yawn 

Flitter 


The third phase of the event, the obstacle jumping test, 
was held on May 18th in the West Riding Hall, due to 
inclement weather. The course of obstacles was, of neces 
sity, modified to meet indoor conditions. Immediately 
prior to entering | the hall, the riders were again weighed, 
165 pounds minimum being required. Ten contest: nts 
finished with a perfect score, 300 points, and places were 


*For scores and riders, see final results. 
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Endurance Test. 
Three-Day Olympic Event. 
The Cavalry School, Fort Riley, Kansas, May 17, 1935. 


LEGEND: 
Roads and Trails Phases. 
bess z% Steeplechase Phase. 
Cross-Country Phase. 
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assigned on time in the following order:* 


Podhorski 
Jinwich 
Adalid 
Great Flyer 

. Waiter Knapp 
Yawn 
Frills 
Billy, the Kid 
Rolling River 


Flitter 
Slippery Slim 
Recoil 
Drummer Boy 
Frizzwood 
Trailolka 
Missile 

Reno Duce 
Frances Biddle 


Place Rider 


Horse 
Trailolka—b, m, 15-2, 7, T 
Podhorski—gr, g 
Adalid—ch, g, 16, 9, H TB 
Recoil—b, m, 


Frills—b, m, 15-. 34, 9, TB 

Billy, the Kid—br, g, 15-2, 8, % TB 
Drummer Boy—gr, g, 16-0, a, Unk 
Flitter—b, g, 16, 7, % TB 

Walter Knapp—h, g 16-1, 8, TB 
Great Flyer—h, g, B 
Jinwich—ch, g, 16, '- TB 
Frizzwood—h, g, 

Reno Duce—ch, g, 16, 7, TB 
Rolling River—ch, g, 16-1, 7, TB 
Slippery Slim—ch, g, 15-3, 6, TB 
Missile—br, m, 15-3%, 

Frances Biddle—b, m, 15-2 2.8, aes 


SSCP RNAM& Wolo re 


The weather, as has been noted, had some effect on the 
three-day event. The first day, the schooling phase, and 
the third day, the jumping phase, were held in the West 
Riding Hall instead of outdoors. It having rained three days 
steadily before the start of this event, there was some apprte- 
hension as to the condition of the outdoor course for the 
endurance test. It was found, however, that the ground, 
though soft, was not slippery. Very few of the contestants 
had difficulty, and the weather, even with the handicap 
of rain, proved a boon in this gruelling test. Instead of 
the footing being hard and the horses pounding, they 
seemed to get along especially well without high tem- 
peratures and with a cool breeze favoring them. 

During the three-day test the vemperatures at 8:00 A.M. 
were officially recorded as 50.7 ° Fahrenheit) on May 
16th, 52. 6° on the 17th, and 54.2° on the 18th. On the 
morning of the 17th, the day of the endurance test, there 
was no precipitation and the wind at 8:00 A.M. was rec- 
corded as southeast at 12 miles per hour. 

The event was considered as highly satisfactory in all of 
its phases, and in its varied aspects. The splendid showing 
of students of the Advanced Equitation Class was par- 
ticularly gratifying to the school authorities. None of the 
horses or the riders suffered from their experiences, and 
the diligence on the part of those responsible for the group 
entries, as well as the unusual interest displayed by the 
contestants, was most pleasing to everyone. 


Prix des Nations—17 Entries 


The excellent performance of the outstanding jumpers 
of the country over a formidable course of jumps, many 


*For scores and riders, see final results. 


First Lieutenant Carl W. 
First Lieutenant Henri Leubbermann 
First Lieutenant Leander LaC. Doan 
First Lieutenant Milton A. Acklen 
.... First Lieutenant Halley G. Maddox 
.. First Lieutenant Ear] F. Thomson .... 
First Lieutenant Edward L. Andrew 
First Lieutenant Harold S. Isaacson 
First Lieutenant Zachary W. Moores 
First Lieutenant Milo H. 
Captain Wm. B. Bradford 
First Lieutenant Wm. H. Hunter 
First Lieutenant Paul D. Harkins 
First Lieutenant Edwin H. Carns 
First Lieutenant John G. Minniece, Jr. ....... 
First Lieutenant Arthur E. Solem 
First Lieutenant John M. Willems : 
First Lieutenant Clarence K. Darling 857 
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For the three-day event, the scoring, according to F.E |. 
rules, is based upon 2,000 points. Inasmuch as bonuses 
are allowed in the endurance phase, this cannot be con- 
sidered maximum. Upon completion of the three phases 
comprising the event, the following final standings and 


scores were awarded: 


Cross- 
Schooling Country 
Phase Phase 


259. 1348 


Jumping 
Obstacle 


187.0 
18° 1.8 
18/18 
18,13 
186-22 
18°38 
18:33 
18.97 
18:10 
17° 3.0 
176.5 
17727 
1759.3 
1732.5 
1720.7 
1683.2 
1500.3 
1242.0 


A. Raguse........... 


Matteson 


1115% 
" 


of which were 5 feet high, won the acclaim of all present. 


1st, Wampum—-ch, g, 16-3, a, % TB, ridden by Captain Brad- 

ford, Army Horse Show Team. 
2d, Avocat—b, g, 16-2, a, % TB, ridden by Captain Bradford 
Army Horse Show Team. 

3rd, Ugly—b, g, 16-3, a, Unk, ridden by Lieutenant Raguse, 
Army Horse Show Team. 

4th, Whirligig—er, g, a, Unk, ridden by Captain McMahon, 
Field Artillery Horse Show Team. 

This is Wampum’s second year of team competition. 
Avocat has been a consistent jumper since 1930. Ugly, 
one of the country’s most famous j jumpers, won the Inter- 
national Individual at New York in 1931. Whirligig, a 
Field Artillery horse, has accompanied the Army Horse 


Show Team on several tours through the country. 


Dressage Event—11 Entries 


The performance of the cream of the American Dress- 
sage horses, competing under the regulations of the Inter- 
national Equestrian Federation, was of superior nature 
and enthusiastically received. 
1st, American Lady—b, m, 16-0, a, TB, ridden by Captain Kitts, 
Field Artillery Horse Show Team. 

2d, Kay by Kay—ch, g, 15-3, a, TB, ridden by Captain Kitts, 
Field Artillery Horse Show Team. 

3rd, Si Murray—ch, g, 16-0, 8, TB, ridden by Captain Tuttle, 
Q.M.C., Army Horse Show Team. 

4th, Latona—b, m, 16-0, a, % TB, ridden by First Lieutenant 
C. Stanton Babcock, 9th Cavalry. 

American Lady, winner of this class, competed in the 
Dressage Event at the Olympic Games in 1932, and was 
a member of the team taking third place. 

It would appear from the entries in these tests that a 
wealth of material is available from which may be selected 
competitors for the Olympic Games in 1936, enabling our 
team to make a highly creditable showing when it goes 


into final competition. 
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Captain Norman J]. McMahon on “Whirligig” 


RESULTS OF HORSE SHOW, EXCLUSIVE OF 
OLYMPIC TESTS 


Handicap Jumping (Mayo Cup )—83 Entries 


The course, consisting of 16 jumps, was entered by a 
class of 83, divided into three groups as follows: Class A, 
for horses that had not won a jumping class in a recog- 
nized show; maximum height, 4 feet and maximum 
spread, 8 feet. Class B, for horses that had won a jumping 
class in a recognized show; handicapped 3 inches on 50°/, 
of the jumps, and 6 inches to one foot in spread. Class 
C, for horses that had competed in international jumping 
competitions; handicapped 8 inches on 50°/, of the jumps, 
and one to two feet in spread. 


This class, which was the largest ever held at The Cav- 
alry School Show, started promptly at 3:15 P.M. and was 
completed, including the jump-off and presentation of 
prizes, at 5:20 P.M. 


Ist, Doctor Fred, Class A, ridden by First Lieutenant Peter 
C. Hains, III, Ft. Leavenworth. 

2d, Carlisle, Class B, ridden by First Lieutenant John E. 
Theimer, Field Artillery School. 

3rd, Blue Jacket, Class A, ridden by First Lieutenant Chas. B. 
McClelland, 2d Cavalry. 

4th, Blackie, Class A, ridden by First Lieutenant Milo H. Mat- 
teson, Army Horse Show Team. 


Jumpers—g Entries 


The course, consisting of 16 jumps with a maximum 
height of 4 feet and a maximum spread of 8 feet, was open 
to horses assigned to and ridden by students of the Ad- 
vanced Equitation Class for Noncommissioned Officers. 


Ist, Talus, ridden by Sergeant Owens, 5th Cavalry. 

2d, Chaffinch, ridden by Sergeant Null, 2d Cavalry. 

3rd, Square Smith, ridden by Corporal Mills, 13th Cavalry. 
4th, Sharper, ridden by Sergeant Martin, 11th Cavalry. 


Green Polo Mounts (Pump House Cup )—g Entries 


This event, open to horses 7 years old and under that 
had not played prior to the season of 1935, was well con- 
tested and gave spectators many thrills due to the slippery 


held. 


Captain Hiram E. Tuttle on "Si Murray.” 


Ist, Mad Sovereign, ridden by First Lieutenant Clarence K. 
Darling, Cavalry School. 

2d, Miss Blythe—ridden by Major Paul H. Morris, Cavalry 
School. 

3rd, Woodland Dream, ridden by Major Calvin DeWitt, Cav- 
alry School. 

4th, Sailor Girl, ridden by First Lieutenant Kenneth G. Hoge, 
Cavalry School. 


Novice Jumpers—57 Entries 


This large class of horses that had never won a ribbon 
ina recognized show competed over a very difficult course 
of 15 jumps (maximum height 4 feet, maximum spread 
8 feet), on a slippery turf. 

Ist, Head On, ridden by Second Lieutenant Hamilton Howze, 

Cavalry. 

2d, Scamps Boy, ridden by First Lieutenant Henri Luebber- 

mann, Cavalry School. 

3rd, Noria, ridden by Lieutenant Hains, Fort Leavenworth. 

4th, Trail Blazer, ridden by Second Lieutenant James O. Curtis, 

Jr., Cavalry School. 


Lightweight Hunters—z2o Entries 


Hunters carried 165 pounds over jumps not exceeding 
4 feet. Cualiteniiilion 40°/,, manner of going and per- 
formance, 60°/.. 


Ist, Bugle Bird, ridden by First Lieutenant Halley G. Maddox. 
Army Horse Show Team. 

2d, Life O’Riley, ridden by Major William M. Grimes, Cav- 
alry, Fort Leavenworth. 

3rd, Reardon’s Pride, ridden by Lieutenant Theimer, Field Ar- 
tillery School. 

4th, Krippalong, ridden by Major Ira T. 
Artillery. 


Children’s Class—z7 Entries 


Wyche, 14th Field 


This event displayed excellent management of mounts 
at all gaits and over four difficult jumps, by riders less 
than fifteen years of age. 


Ist, Gun Moll, ridden by Jimmy Burnett. 
2d, Chief, ridden by Edwin Selby. 

3rd, Cayuga, ridden by Patsy Smith. 

4th, Emmy Lou, ridden by Sally Sumner. 


Polo Mounts (Bungalow Cup )—g Entries 


The mounts, ridden by the owners, were required to 
show such training as the judges demanded, and were 
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“Bugle Bird” ridden by First Lieutenant Halley G. Maddox, 
winner of light-weight hunters, 


scored on conformation 40°, and performance 60%. 

Ist, Little Flo, ridden by First Lieutenant Zachary W. Moores, 
Cavalry School. 

2d, Page, ridden by First Lieutenant Henry R. Westphalinger, 
2d Cavalry. 

3rd, Woodland Dream, 
School. 

4th, Black Bob, ridden by Lieutenant Moores, Cavalry School. 


Road Hacks—17 Entries 


The excellent mounts exhibited were ridden by ladies 


who are members of families of officers of the army. 
lst, Chandler, ridden by Mrs. Rumbough, Fort Leavenworth. 
2d, Roan Lad, ridden by Mrs. Bennett, Fort Reno. 
3rd, Life O’Riley, ridden by Mrs. Carter, Fort Riley. 
4th, Mary Lou, ridden by Jane Whittaker, Fort Riley. 


Hunters (Whittaker Cup )—21 Entries 


ridden by Major DeWitt, Cavalry 


These privatey owned hunters were put over a course 


with maximum jumps of 4 feet. 

1st, Sunday Clothes, ridden by First Lieutenant Basil G. Thayer, 
2d Cavalry. 

2d, Blue Jacket, ridden by First Lieutenant Charles B. Mc- 
Clelland, 2d Cavalry. 

3rd, Home Gallop, ridden by Lieutenant Thayer, 2d Cavalry. 

4th, Doctor Fred, ridden by Lieutenant Hains, Fort Leaven- 
worth. 


Middleweight and Heavyweight Hunters—17 Entries 


These hunters competed over a course of jumps not ex- 


ceeding 4 feet, and carried 135 pounds. 

Ist, Avocat, ridden by Mrs. Bradford, Fort Riley. 

2d, Jinwich, ridden by First Lieutenant William H. Hunter, 
Cavalry School. 

3rd, Gray Boy, ridden by First Lieutenant Thomas E. Lewis, 
Field Artillery School. 

4th, Virginia Naverre, ridden by First Lieutenant Harold S. 
Isaacson, Field Artillery Horse Show Team. 


Green Hunters—3g Entries 


This class was open to hunters 7 years old and under 
that had not been hunted prior to the season 1934-1935. 


Maximum height of jumps, 3 feet 8 inches. 

Ist, Hatora, ridden by Lieutenant Luebbermann, Cavalry School. 

2d, Crow’s Nest, ridden by First Lieutenant Edward L. An- 
drews, Field Artillery Horse Show Team. 

3rd, Scamps Boy, ridden by Lieutenant Luebbermann, Cavalry 
School. 

4th, Reno Evan, ridden by Lieutenant Isaacson, Field Artillery 
Horse Show Team. 


"Reno Arne’ ridden ff Lieutenant Waters; “Trapeze” vide n 
by Lieutenant Miller, and “Highland Chief’ ridden 
by Major Coe in Timber Race. 


Officers’ Chargers (Wainwright Cup )—8 Entries 


These privately owned chargers that had participated 
in field service at the Cavalry School were shown 1n full 
pack. Special emphasis was placed on the marching gaits, 
handiness of the horse and control of the rider, and calin- 
ness and good manners when the pistol was fired by the 
rider. 

lst, Home Gallop, ridden by Lieutenant Thayer, 2d Cavalry. 

2d, Krippalong, ridden by Major Wyche, 14th Field Artillery. 

3rd, Negus, ridden by Major Morris, Cavalry School. 

4th, Pat, ridden by Second Lieutenant Chandler P. Robbins, Jr., 

Cavalry School. 


Equestrian Team Fund Sweepstakes—12 Entries 


Touch and out for jumpers that had never won in a 
recognized horse show, over a course of jumps not exceed- 
ing 4 feet in height or 8 feet in spread. Horses of the 
Army and Field Artillery Horse Show Teams were not 


eligible for this event. 
lst, Royal, ridden by Second Lieutenant Robert W. Porter, Jr., 


Cavalry School. 

2d, Muskogee, ridden by Second Lieutenant O’Neill K. Kane, 
Cavalry School. 

3rd, Trail Blazer, ridden by Lieutenant Curtis, Cavalry School. 

4th, Goldseeker, ridden by First Lieutenant Leander LaC. Doan, 
Cavalry School. 


Timber Race—10 Entries 


Ridden by officers of the U. S. Army or members of a 
recognized hunt. Half-breds carried 155 pounds, thor- 
oughbreds 165 pounds, and horses having won in 193} 
1934 season an additional 5 pounds. Course over 2// 
miles fair hunting country of timber, ditches, and com- 
binations thereof. 

lst, Highland Chief, ridden by Major Rinaldo L. Coe, Cavalry, 


Field Artillery School. 

2d, Trapeze, ridden by First Lieutenant Alexander M. Miller, 
3rd, Fort Leavenworth. 

3rd, Jonny Schorr, ridden by Captain Alexander G. Olsen, 13th 


Cavalry. 
4th, Lady K, ridden by Lieutenant Moores, Cavalry School. 


Hound Race 


A drag of three miles, with six hounds each from the 
Fort Leavenworth and Fort Riley packs. Won by Mid 
Rock, Fort Riley pack. 
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1935 
Hunt Teams of Three—15 Entries 


Over a course of 114 miles, with jumps not exceeding 
4 reet. 
ist, Army Horse Show Team: 
Avocat, ridden by Mrs. Bradford, Fort Riley. 
Dinger, ridden by Lieutenant Raguse, Army Horse Show 
Team. 
Pleasant Smiles, ridden by 
Horse Show Team. 
_d, Field Artillery School : 
Roan Lad, ridden by First Lieutenant Clarence W. Bennett, 
Fort Reno. 
Gray Boy, ridden by Lieutenant Lewis, Field Artillery 
School. 
Miss X, ridden by First Lieutenant Paul S. Thompson, 
Field Artillery School. 
.td, Cavalry School : 
Thurston, ridden by Major DeWitt, Cavalry School. 
Stockmeter, ridden by Captain Edwin M. Burnett, Cavalry 
School. 
Jinwich, ridden by Lieutenant Hunter, Cavalry School. 
<th, Artillery Hunt: 
Jimmac, ridden by First Lieutenant John M. Willems, Field 
Artillery Horse Show Team. 
Sirus, ridden by Lieutenant Lewis, Field Artillery School. 
Pet Moss, ridden by Lieutenant Colonel Carl A. Baehr, 
Field Artillery School. 


The Colonel Arthur ]. Elliot Memorial Point to Point— 
g Entries 


Lieutenant Matteson, Army 


Horses that had hunted regularly during the past season 
were ridden by officers stationed at Fort Leavenworth, 


Fort Sill, and Fort Riley, over a 314-mile course. 

Ist, Nick Carter, ridden by Second Lieutenant Franklin F. 
Wing, Jr., Cavalry School. 

2d, Dolly Crump, ridden by First Lieutenant Robert L. Taylor, 
Field Artillery Horse Show Team. 

3rd, Sparker, ridden by First Lieutenant Edwin H. Carns, Cav- 
alry School. 

4th, Reno Capers, ridden by Captain Burnett, Cavalry School. 
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Military Events in New York Spring 
Horse Show 


five teams from units of the National Guard and Or- 
ganized Reserves competed for the High Score Milt- 
tary Trophy at the New York Spring Horse Show, held 
at the Riding Club, New York, April 22d, 23rd, and 
24th. 

The competition was judged under the rules of the 
Fédération Equestre Internationale, by Captain Chester 
E. Davis, Cavalry, and First Lieutenant John W. Wof- 
ford, roth Cavalry. 

Divided into three phases, the teams were required to 
jump individually, in pairs, and in column of threes. 

All three phases were won by the 61st Cavalry Division 
Team, giving this team the high score, with a total num- 
ber of faults for the three phases of 2214. The riders and 
horses on the winning team were: Lieutenant Colonel 
Herbert H. Frost on Jeb Stuart; Lieutenant John W. 
Morris on Russelson; Lieutenant Chase Donaldson on 
Sun Up. This team is coached by Lieutenant Colonel 
John K. Brown, Cavalry. Second place was won by the 
torst Cavalry, N. Y. N. G., (Squadron A) team, Cap- 
tan Alfred oe on Pat Lyon, Sergeant Llewellyn 

§ Miller on Bright Light, and Lieutenant Herbert Martin 
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on Henry. Third went to the Essex Troop, Lieutenant 
Paul L. Burke on Highlander, Sergeant Jack Lyons on 
Kitty, and Sergeant Theodore Mohlman on Jack Rabbit. 

Following the completion of the high-score event, the 
Individual Military Jumping Competition was held the 
last night of the show. Of the fourteen entries competing 
in this class, four tied for first place with no faults. The 
jump-off against time showed the same four horses tied 
with no faults, first place going to Lieutenant Paul L. 
Burke of Essex Troop, who gave a brilliant performance 
on Highlander, nosing out the 61st Cavalry Division en- 
tries by less than two seconds. Second, third, and fourth 
places were awarded the 61st Cavalry Division, Lieutenant 


Wide World Photo 


Presentation of Military Trophies at Riding Club. 


Mrs. John K. Brown giving prize to Lieutenant Colonel 
Herbert H. Frost, who is holding “Jeb Stuart.” The other two 
officers representing the Sixty-first Cavalry Division team are 
Lieutenant John W. Morris with “Russelson’’, and Lieutenant 
Chase Donaldson with "Sun Up.” 


John W. Morris on Russelson, Lieutenant Colonel Her- 
bert H. Frost on Jeb Stuart, and Lieutenant John W. 
Morris on Sun Up, in the order named. 
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2nd Cavalry Horse Show 
N audience, which crowded the West Riding Hall to 


capacity, witnessed the regiment’s annual horse show 
on March 15th. 

In the open class, the regiment took two places, Cor- 
poral Costigan, Troop B, being first with Timeset, and 
Sergeant Klotz, Troop E, on Masquerader, taking second. 
Pawan Blackburn, Troop A, 13th Cavalry, was third on 
Bunny, and Sergeant Jacot, 1st Bn., 14th Field Artillery, 
took fourth on Ogalalla. 

Sergeant Hunter, Troop B, won the blue ribbon, riding 
Baldy, in the N.C.O. class, with second place going to 
Corporal Weller, Troop A, up on Midnight. Third went 
to Staff Sergeant Benkosky, Headquarters Troop, on 
Blackie, and fourth to Corporal Costigan, Troop B, on 
Bill. 
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In the Privates class, Private Harris, Troop A, led with 
Spider. Second place went to Private Bilskey, Troop B, 
riding Virginia. Third went to Private 1cl. Anderson, 
Headquarters Troop, up on Lady, and fourth place to 
Private 1cl. Noftsinger, Troop E, who rode Ecstacy. 

Pack jumping was won by Corporal Van, Troop E, 
riding Earnest, and driving Empire. Other enlisted men 
placing in the class were: Private tcl. Ratcliff, Machine- 
Gun Troop, second; Private 1cl. Anderson, Headquarters 
Troop, third; and Private icl. Schima, Troop B, fourth. 

Jimmie Burnett, son of Captain Edwin M. Burnett, 
took first in the children’s class on Lewis Craig. Second 
place in the class went to Virginia Smith, daughter of 
Colonel Selwyn D. Smith, riding Bay. Jerry Beam, son 
of Major Rosenham Beam, placed third on War Eagle, 
and Marion Selby, daughter of Major John E. Selby took 
fourth place on Maryland. 

The regimental commander headed the officials who 
included: First Lieutenant Earl F. Thomson, chairman of 
the jury, with 1st Lieutenant Chas. B. McClelland, Jr., as 
assistant; First Lieutenant Thomas D. Roberts, recorder; 
Captain Edwin M. Sumner, announcer; Second Lieuten- 
ant James B. Quill, ringmaster; and First Lieutenants 
Basil G. Thayer and George G. Elms, jump judges. 

Refreshments were served by the troop mess sergeants 
under the direction of Captains Winfield C. Scott, and 
Philip B. Shotwell, and Sergeant Goularte. 

y-¢. -¥ 


12th Cavalry Horse Show 


OLLOWING the annual tactical inspection of the 

12th Cavalry by the Commanding General of the 1st 
Cavalry Division on April 8th, gth, and roth, a regi- 
mental horse show was conducted at Fort Brown, being 
participated in by the 2d Squadron, which had marched 
down from Fort Ringgold, as well as the Fort Brown per- 
sonnel of the regiment. 

The classes were well filled and hotly contested, the 
riders from Fort Ringgold taking a substantial share of 
the trophies. Winners of the various classes follow: 

Hunter Class: First, Major Heywood S$. Dodd; second, 
Sergeant Harris; third, Colonel Stephen W. Winfree. 

Officers Chargers: First, Colonel Stephen W. Winfree; 
second, Captain Gene R. Mauger; third, Second Lieuten- 
ant Ellis O. Davis. 

Officers Jumping: First and third, First Lieutenant 
Prentice E. Yoemans; second, Second Lieutenant Ellis O. 
Davis. 

Officers Equestrian Team Sweepstakes: First, Second 
Lieutenant Richard A. Smith; second, First Lieutenant 
Prentice E. Yoemans; third, Second Lieutenant Charles 
M. Iseley. 

Officers Touch and Out: First, First Lieutenant Rich- 
ard A. Myers; second, Colonel Stepehn W. Winfree; 
third, First Lieutenant Richard A. Smith. 

Lightweight Polo Pontes: First, First Lieutenant Ray- 
mond A. Palmer; second, First Lieutenant Richard A. 
Myers; third, Captain Gene R. Mauger. 


May-June 


Middleweight Polo Ponies: First, First Lieutenant Pren- 
tice E. Yoemans; second, First Lieutenant Richard A, 
Smith; third, Major Heywood S. Dodd. 

Children’s Jumping: First, Curtis George; second, 
Billy Vail; third, Tommy Hoffman. 

Best turned out Trooper’s Mount: First, Private Fitz- 
gerald, Troop A; second, Private Vicars, Troop B; third, 
Private Kilpatrick, Machine-Gun Troop. 

Recruit Jumping: First, Private McNeal, Machine-Gun 
Troop; second, Private Hicks, Troop B; third, Priv ite 
Neal, Troop B. 

Privates’ Jumping: First, Private Myers, Headquar'ers 
Troop; second, Private Howard, Troop B; third, Priv ite 
Hutson, Troop E. 

N.C.O. Jumping: First, Corporal Matthews, Tr. op 
B; second, Sergeant Mozingo, Troop E; third, Corp«ral 
Locks, Troop A. 

Enlisted Men’s Equestrian Team Sweepstakes: First, 
Sergeant Mozingo, Troop E; second, Corporal Locke, 
Troop A; third, Sergeant Harris, Machine-Gun Troop. 

Enlisted Men’s Touch and Out: First, Corporal Nawle, 
Troop F; second, Sergeant Johnson, Troop A; third, )n- 


vate Burr, Headquarters Troop. 
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Polo in the Regiments 
4th Cavalry 


Polo has been delayed this year due to numerous im- 
pending changes in officer personnel, varied difficulties 
occasioned by C.C.C. activities, and the stratosphere 
flight. However, by the time the regiment returns from 
maneuvers in July it should be possible to schedule regu- 
lar games. 


5th Cavalry 


We expect to go to San Antonio to play a series of 
match games against army and civilian teams commenc- 
ing about May 18th. We are concentrating on bringing 
along prospects. This summer we intend to turn out all 
the old ponies for a two months’ rest and work on the 
prospects, with a view of strengthening our string. We 
expect to defend our title at the Division Fall polo tourna 
ment at Fort Bliss, and in addition send a strong Junior 
team. 


8th Cavalry 


Polo prospects, with twenty officers playing, are excel- 
lent. The ponies being worked now are shaping up well, 
and it is expected that several additions to the string will 
be found among the new remounts. 

The regiment has entered two teams in the Post Polo 
League, which is under way at the present time. On 
March 17th the Senior Division team, consisting of Lteu- 
tenant Frank H. Britton No. 1, Major Ernest N. Harmon 
No. 2, Captain Vaughan M. Cannon No. 3, and Captain 
Thomas Q. Donaldson, Jr., No. 4, defeated the 7th av- 
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alry team g to 8. On March 31st the same team lost to 
the Special Troops, 6 to 3. On April 21st, with Lieuten- 
ant John R. Pugh at No. 1, the team defeated the 24th 
Mexican Cavalry, the league leaders, g to 8, in one of 
the most interesting games of the series. At half time 
the 8th Cavalry was leading 7 to 3, but in the fourth 
pe: tod Captain Sanchez was injured and was replaced by 
Licutenant Alberto who seemed to inject a new spirit into 
the Mexican Team, with the result that they made five 
90. ls in the last two periods. On April 28th the 8th Cav- 
dr, ‘ was defeated by the Special Troops 4 to 3 and on 
May 5th by the 24th Mexican Cavalry 4 to 3, the final 
90: i in each game being the result of a penalty shot, with 
the last game running to an extra period. 


In the Junior division, a team consisting of Lieutenant 


Phlip H. Bethune No. 1, Lieutenant Augustine D. 


Dugan No. 2, Lieutenant James H. Polk No. 3, and 
Licutenant Jesse M. Hawkins, Jr., No. 4, defeated the 


7tt Cavalry 5 to 4, and a team consisting of Lieutenant 
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John R. Pugh No. 1, Major John W. McDonald No. 2, 
Lieutenant Raymond M. Barton No. 3, and Captain 
Holmes G. Paullin No. 4, lost to the 82d Field Artillery 
6 to 3. 


14th Cavalry (Less Ist Squadron) 


Outdoor polo has begun ‘and on Sunday, May sth, a 
combined Fort Des Moines and Des Moines team de- 
feated a team from Omaha by a score of 6 to 1. A good 
crowd attended the game. 


Ist Squadron, 14th Cavalry 

The Junior Indoor Polo Team composed of Major 
Candler A. Wilkinson, and First Lieutenant Laurence 
G. Smith, and Edwin C. Greiner was nosed out of the 
westerns by Detroit in the final period when Detroit 
scored five goals. 

The officers are hoping that the showers will give way 
to sunshine so that polo can be moved out of the riding 
hall into the fresh air. 


Horse Show Calendar 


International Shows 


Budapest, Hungary, June 13-20, 1935. 
Dressage Test.) 

Vienna, Austria, June 23-30, 1935. 

Lucerne, Switzerland, July 6-14, 1935. 

Berlin, Germany, July 11-13, 1935. 

Stresa Borromeo, Italy, September 15-22, 1935. 


(Includes International 


Domestic Shows 


June 13-14—Upperville Colt and Horse Show, Upperville, Va. 
June 13-16—Troy Horse Show, Troy, N. Y. 

June 14-15—Riding and Hunt Club Horse Show, Easton, Pa. 
June 16—Sands Point, L. I., N. Y. 

June 20-22—Watertown, Conn, 

June 21-22—Field Artillery School Horse Show, Fort Sill, Okla. 
June 21-22—Plainsfield, N. J. 

June 22-23—Cedar Valley, Glen Head, L. I. 
June 27-29—Fairfield County Hunt Club, Inc., 
July 3-4—Culpeper, Va. 

July 5-6—Ox Ridge Hunt Club, Darien, Conn. 
July oo Country ‘Club, Westhampton Beach, LE. fi; 


Westport, Conn. 


July 7—West Terrace, Danbury, Conn. 

July 11- 14—Country Club Horse Show, Rye, N. Y. 

July 13-20—Coronado, Calif. 

July 26-27—Orange, Va. 

fuly 24-27—Santa Barbara Horse Show Association, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 

August 1-3—Monmouth County Horse Show, Rumson, N. J. 

August 8-9)—Bath County Horse — Hot Springs, Va. 

August 10—Southampton, L. I., N. Y 

August 15-17—Charlestown, W. Va. 


August 16-18—Lake Placid, N. Y. 

August 17—Easthampton, L.I., N. Y. 

August 21-25—North Shore Horse Show, Stony Brook, L. I., N. Y. 

August 22-23—Berryville, Va. 

August 23-25—North Shore, L. L., 

August 26-30—Empire State ey Shsie, Syracuse, N. Y. 

August 28-29—Rappahannock, Va. 

August 28-29—Rinebeck, Dutchess County, N. Y. 

August 29-30—Flemington, N. J. 

August 31-September 1—May-U-Win, Newport, R. I. 

September 2—Westchester Embassy Club. 

September 2-3—Genesee Valley, N. Y. 

September 2-3—Warrenton, Va. 

September 6-7—Fairfax, Va. 

September 6-7—-Middletown, N. Y. 

September 7—Dutchess County, N. Y. 

September 8—Soldiers and Sailors, East Norwich, L. I. 

September 12-14—Wissahickon, Pa. 

September 14—Elon, Va. 

September 16- 21—Springfield, Mass. 

September 18-19—Mineola, L. I. 

September 20-21—Boulder Brook, N. Y. 

September 25-28—Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

September 27-28—Montclair, N. J. 

October 2-5—Bartlesville National H. S., Bartlesville, Okla. 

October 11-12—Orange, N. J. 

October 19-26—American Royal Horse Show, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 29- November 2—Boston, Mass. 

November 6-12—National, New York. 

November 20-28—Royal Winter Fair, Toronto, Canada. 

November 30-December 7—International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago, IIl. 

December 5-8—110th Cavalry, Boston, Mass. 


_ December 6-7—Westchester Indoor, N. Y. 








MEXICO—Revista del Ejercito y de la Marina—Oc- 
tober, 1934. 


THe ExAMPLE OF THE LEADER ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 
By Cadet Kenjiro Mitsuka, 28th Infantry, Imperial 
Japanese Army. 

This interesting discourse, delivered by Cadet Kenjiro 
Mitsuka in the presence of the Emperor of Japan upon his 
graduation from the Imperial Japanese Military Academy 
in June, 1934, affords an unusual insight into the mental 
and moral attitude of the Japanese Army officer towards 
the obligations and implications of military leadership. 
Citing various historic examples of Japanese valor, the 
youthful aspirant states that the commander on the field 
of battle is the fountain head of physical command as 
well as the soul incarnate of the Command itself. His 
example and conduct have an important effect upon his 
subordinates. In order to gain the confidence and respect 
of his men, the commander must remain serene and 
valiant even in a deluge of projectiles, and he must main- 
tain his authority at all times. 

“The battles of the future will be more and more com- 
plicated, tenacious and tragic,” the author states, “hence 
victory will more and more depend upon the psychological 
force of the troops, and even more so upon the indomi- 
table spirit and attitude exemplified by the commander 


in life and death.” 


FRANCE—La Revue D’Infanterie—November, 1934. 
THE Mission oF THE Reserve OrFicer. By Marshal 
Pétain. 


In an allocution delivered before the Convention of 
Reserve Officers of France, Marshal Pétain made some 
very interesting remarks which may as well apply to the 
United States, notably to our own Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Reserve officers, the Marshal states, have given a very 
good account of themselves in the last war but, he asks, 
will they be ready to function as leaders of men when 
the next war comes? And come it will with the sudden- 
ness of a peal of thunder. He points out that the mani- 
fold duties of reserve officers will be exceptionally difficult 
and exacting. The professional officer, the Marshal be- 
lieves, has an incomparable advantage over the reserve 
officer in asserting his authority. He has opportunities 
to demonstrate his strength of ‘character, the quality of 
his professional knowledge and skill. The reserve officer, 
on the other hand, enters upon his duties practically as 
an unknown. He must improvise to a considerable extent 
“the art of command” in order to gain the confidence of 
his subordinates. “You will earn this confidence,” the 
Marshal states, “by means of a judicious and effectual 
solicitude in adapting your exigencies to the physical and 
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moral possibilities of your subordinates; by showi Ig 
them a sincere affection ‘which, however, does not exclu de 







































firmness; by the exercise of constant care and justice in I 
the award of commendation as well as punishment; >y pe 
giving evidence of personal courage; by providing your d I 
troops with the necessary comforts of rest, and, in combt, * 
with the necessary means which will reduce to a mi ii- GE 
mum the sacrifices demanded of them.” 
The art of command, the Marshal observes, is acqui:ed ™ 
by means of practical experience, and he suggests t.iat M 
reserve officers should from time to time take advant: ge Ac 
of opportunities afforded by regular garrisons near their J exim 
homes to augment their military knowledge and exp:ri- J he re 
ence. We should never lose sight of the fact, Mars ial ptc-W 
Pétain states, that the officer is above everything els: a HH admit 
teacher and educator. He must train his men, give them J excell 
physical health and moral strength. still is 
The reserve officer, the Marshal continues, is a member place 
of the elite of the Nation. He comes into this elite not  fulnes 
by birthright or class distinction but, representative of fH the a 
all classes and social layers, he acquires his exceptional ff He de 
status by virtue of his own personal qualities, his devotion ence. 
to duty, the stoutness of his heart, the discipline of his field i 
spirit, his moral valor. tion 0. 
“In a country of a free and untrammelled public opin- §§ action 
ion as ours,” he adds, “‘we are not likely to renounce the forme: 
advantages of individualism, one of the basic character- ff howev 
istics of our race. But in matters of National Defense— the bat 
we have learnt from bitter experience—we shall not && sary. 
tolerate personal conviction publicly directed against the prohib, 
security of the nation.” creased 
“Suppress military virtues,” Marshal Pétain concluded ground 
quoting Anatole France, ‘“‘and all society will perish.” tends t 
in mar 
GERMANY—Militir Wochenblatt—February 25, ff unde 
1935: | py 
Tue Rep Army. By Captain von Zerka. _ 
author | 
The Soviet Army consists of 23 Corps comprising 90 [ produce 
divisions, two-thirds of which represent territorial for- MM of comr 
mations (militia) with limited training. There are, fut- MM laurels . 
thermore, 4 cavalry corps (12 divisions), 4 separate cay- intellige 
alry divisions and six additional independent cavalry bri- i full use 
gades. Enlisted service in the Red Army is for two years. &f intellige 
The armament includes 800 trench mortars, 20,000 fH to incul 
light machine guns, 10,000 heavy machine guns, 1,620 I the soldi 
howitzers, 4,500 light and 700 heavy artillery pieces, 3.000 ff own. 
tanks and 4,300 airplanes. The s 
The Red Army t is more completely motorized than any change 
other army in the world. One-third of the corps artill ry, comes fr 
and one-half of the A.A. artillery i is motorized. The ing of | 
G.H.Q. artillery and heavy artillery is completely motor ff N.C.O’s 
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ized. Three infantry divisions and seven frontier guard 
divisions are likewise motorized. A large number of the 
divisions are provided with motorized-mechanized recon- 
naissance detachments. 

According to a recent report of Tuchatshevsky, deputy 
commissar of war of the Soviet Union, the present ef- 
fe tive strength of the Red Army is 940,000 men. Mili- 
tay appropriations for 1934 amounted to 5 billion rubles, 
wile the military budget for 1935 is expected to reach 
6.5 billion rubles (at par three and one-quarter billion 
dc llars) or ten per cent of the total appropriations. 


GREAT BRITAIN—Journal of the Royal United Serv- 
‘ce Institution—August, 1934. 


Mopern InFantry Discipuine. By a “Field Officer.” 

Acknowledging the necessity of discipline, the author 
eximines the disciplinary value of close order drill, which 
he regards as a heritage of a bygone age, preserved by 
ptc-war psychology and the tattoo-complex. While he 
admits that close order drill has in the past proved an 
excellent method of instilling discipline, and that it 
stil is necessary to enable the infantryman to move from 
place to place on the battlefield, he denies its present use- 
fulness for any other purpose. And for that purpose, 1 
the author’s opinion, the route column would ‘ile. 
He denies the value of close order drill in teaching obedi- 
ence. In the past, when troops advanced across the battle- 
field in shoulder-to-shoulder formations, and the preserva- 
tion of unbroken lines depended upon instantaneous re- 
action to the leader’s voice, close order drill necessarily 
formed an important part in the soldier's training. Today, 
however, the author asserts, simultaneous movements on 
the battlefield by more than two men is hardly ever neces- 
sary. Moreover, the effectiveness of modern weapons 
prohibit “bunching” under the penalty of vastly in- 
creased casualties. Hence, ‘bunching’ on the training 
ground is contrary to battlefield expediency, and merely 
sends to confirm the naturally strong gregarious instinct 
in man. For this reason, he thinks, training for war 
founded upon the obsolete squad drill must be con- 
demned. 

Considering the general state of education today, the 
author condemns any system of training which aims to 
produce unthinking machines which will react to a word 
of command. Since the French revolution, he states, the 
laurels of victory have frequently gone to undrilled but 
intelligent, well-led troops. The author advocates making 
full use of the modern soldier’s superior education and 
intelligence. Close order drill, he says, though intended 
to inculcate obedience, actually will end by destroying 
the soldier’s self-confidence and his readiness to act on his 
own. 

The author believes that the real opposition to any 
change towards modernizing army training methods 
comes from the N.C.O’s. Since much of the actual drill- 
ing of highly skeletonized units is largely left to the 
N.C.O’s, the old-fashioned close order drill not only 
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tends to enhance his authority and importance, but it 
affords him an opportunity to demonstrate his superior 
skill as a drillmaster and instructor. In conclusion, the 
author likens Army discipline to “a piece of excellent 
old-fashioned machinery in some factory, admirably de- 
signed in accordance with the ideas of the times, which 
has given splendid service and is in working order despite 
its age, but which, sentiment notwithstanding, must be 
replaced by something more up to date if the factory is to 
keep its place in an industry catering for conditions not 
as they were but as they are.’ 

An opposite view in defense of close order drill by 
Major M. K. Wardle, D.S.O., M.C., was presented in 
the March-April number. 


HUNGARY—Magyar Katonai Szemle—January, 1935. 
PsyCHOLOGICAL Factors IN THE CONDUCT OF War. 
By Lieutenant Colonel George Rakovszky. 


The author discusses some of his experiences in the 
World War in order to acquaint the younger, post-war 
generation of officers with the psychological factors which 
play an important part in the conduct of war. Strategy, 
he writes, requires imagination; the ability to foresee the 
probable course of military operations, as well as the abil- 
ity to appreciate the consequences of over-exertion. Com- 
bat, indeed war itself, the author states, is a combination 
of physical and spiritual action; a clash of physical and 
spiritual forces. The military leader cannot ignore the 
laws of nature which govern the spiritual forces any more 
than he can disregard the fundamental principles of war. 

The author states that early in the war the German 
High Command repeatedly disregarded these spiritual 
factors. Among these instances he cites the subordination 
of General von Kluck to General von Bulow; the over- 
estimation of French casualties in the early battles along 
the frontier; the placing of an aggressive leader in com- 
mand of German forces concentrated in Alsace-Lorraine 
with a holding mission; the failure of the Kaiser to show 
himself among the troops on September 6; the mission 
of Colonel Hentsch and many others. 

There is a grave danger, the author observes, of the 
student of strategy becoming a dogmatic theorist without 
realizing it. This is particularly a risk incurred by those 
who did not have the experience of translating theories 
into actual practice. The theorist frequently commits the 
mistake of thinking of his battalions as units whose 
strength is constant and invariable, whose personnel is 
well trained, well equipped, well rested, enthusiastic, 
ready to do and die. As a matter of fact, the battalion 
actually may not muster more than 150-200 famished, 
tired, worn-out men, many of them with dependent 
families back home, and instead of craving more action 
and glory, desire nothing more ardently than early de- 
liverance from this living hell. In 1914, the author writes, 
one regiment in General Krauss’ Corps (Austro-Hunga- 
rian) actually left 9,000 dependent children at their 
homes. 
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Peace-time training and experience does not afford any 
opportunities to become familiar with the psychological 
factors that influence action on the field of battle. We 
do not experience the fear of death, nor any of the other 
influences which tax the mind and nervous system and 
make for panic in battle. On the battlefield, especially 
during one’s early experience, there is a distinct state of 
nervousness, a sense of restlessness among troops, and this 
feeling may recur any time under great stress or moral 
pressure. Vacillation, contradictory orders, useless exac- 
tions, frequent alarms, unnecessary marches and counter 
marches, road congestions and mixing of units will soon 
produce a mental state that even a trifling incident will 
suffice to start a panic. The affected command becomes a 
mob animated only by the instinct of self-preservation. 
Such panics among troops were quite frequent during the 
early days of the war, and even in 1917, the author notes, 
the mere shout “Cossacks” was enough to cause anxiety. 
Attacks, the author states, seldom owe their success to 
the physical annihilation of the defender. It is rather due 
to the moral effect of the attacker’s superiority of fire 
which destroys the defender’s will to win. The same 
effect will obtain in the case of the attacker who ventures 
to launch an offensive without having attained that su- 
periority which is essential to success. 

The crucial moment of the attack, the author states, 
occurs at the instant when the assault wave enters the 
hostile line. A counter attack launched at that precise 
moment will stand the best chance of success for the 
simple reason that it will strike the attacker just as he 
passes the peak of nervous tension and the reaction begins 
to set in which renders him peculiarly susceptible to panic. 
The least sign of restlessness in the attacker’s line at this 
moment calls for immediate energetic action on the part 
of the platoon commander or lesser leaders, otherwise 
troops are liable to break. 

The author believes that skillful leadership will sense 
the mental and moral state of the command. The best 
preventative of mental and moral depression among troops 
is ample, satisfactory food, sufficient rest, and avoidance 
of overtaxing them physically or spiritually. In every 
body of troops, the author states, there are some out- 
standing personalities as well as some morally worthless 
individuals. The great mass of troops is morally indif- 
ferent, ready to bend hither or yon according as the wind 
blows. Conditions of modern warfare, the absence of the 
commander-in-chief from the battlefield, inferior equip- 
ment and training, ineffective or inefficient leadets, sub- 
versive propaganda will invariably exert an evil influence 
upon the troops. In the author’s opinion, disregard of 
these psychological factors is more often the cause of 
defeat than the violation of some principle of war. He 
believes that peace-time training should pay greater at- 
tention to these factors, and that our maneuvers should 
endeavor to simulate battlefield conditions not only for 
the troops but also for the commanders and leaders. This 
may dampen the ardor of the peace-time strategist, but his 
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decisions, plans and actions may as a result more close ly 
resemble the real thing. 


SPAIN—Revista de Estudios Militares—July, 1934 


A CONFERENCE IN TACTICS AT THE ITALIAN War C 51- 
LEGE. By Captain Pardo. 


The author discusses a tactical problem presented to his 
class at the Italian War College illustrative of an infar try 
division on an approach march. He observes that -he 
method of instruction is thoroughly practical, and an 
effort is made from the very beginning to avoid any ‘°n- 
dency toward schematic, stereotyped solutions, and to 
encourage and develop independent thinking along so: nd 
tactical lines. Before undertaking the solution of . ny 
problem the members of the class make a thorough te- 
connaissance of the terrain in order to familiarize th: m- 
selves with such details as may not be apparent on -he 
map. The illustrative problem follows generally along :he 
lines of our own C. & G. S. School. 

The problem contains a corps field order which affords 
a means for interesting comparison with our own. Al- 
though in general the order follows our standard five- 
paragraph field order, the Italians number their para- 
graphs consecutively without the use of lettered subpara- 
graphs. An interesting departure from our own practice 
is shown by the heading of the order. Immediately fol- 
lowing enumeration of maps, there is a statement of 
the object of the order. This has the unquestionable merit 
of informing all concerned at a glance what the order is 
all about. The distribution follows immediately after 
the statement of the object. The distribution list shows 
commanders their location and method of delivery. When 
administrative orders are issued at a later hour, the prob- 
able hour of issue is stated. The concluding paragraph, 
in this case 17, calls for an acknowledgement of receipt 
of the order by reference to its serial number only. This 
is the only apparent superfluity in an otherwise concise, 
well arranged field order. 

The author writes that, according to Italian teaching, 
no individual arm may claim preéminence on the field 
of battle. Although normally the infantry plays the 
most important part, under certain conditions, especially 
of terrain, the leading réle may pass to the artillery. The 
division consists of three regiments of infantry, one ma- 
chine-gun battalion, two battalions of black-shirt militia 
and 12 batteries of artillery, compared to 15 in the French 
division, comprising 75-mm. guns, 75-mm. mortars and 
1oo-mm. howitizers. Considering, however, the prob- 
able missions of the division, the author states that the 
divisional artillery is considered quite adequate. wo 
companies of engineers, one signal company and trains 
complete the divisional organization. 

The Italian division commander enjoys far greater 
freedom of action than is the case in the French Army. 
In this respect there ts a great similarity in doctrine and 
application between the Italian and American servic’s. 
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MEDICAL TACTICS AND LOGISTICS. By Colonel 
to his Gustavus M. Blech, Medical Reserve Corps, U. S. 
‘ar cry Army, and Colonel Charles Lynch, Medical Corps, 
the J. S. Army, Retired: Charles C. Thomas, Price $4.00. 
idan ‘Chis work, as the title indicates, is devoted to the tacti- 
£ ™ Fal and logistical principles governing the operation of 
ne 0 FE Medical Department units in the field in time of war. 
4 - The reader should not expect a treatise on war medicine 
q i anc surgery. 
As, nt The first part of the book presents a discussion of the 
ne general aspects of war including tactical principles and 
h ‘ the organization and function of military units, including 
5° the general function and organization of the medical 
ord service of the infantry division. 
| AL The second part is a series of illustrative problems to- 
bax gether with their solutions and informatory comments. 
pata- Three of the five problems concern the medical service of 
* the infantry regiment on the march and in bivouac, on 
id tice fy outpost and finally in a delaying action and withdrawal. 
: fol. These problems should be of particular value to the young 
4 " medical officer who quite probably will find himself 
os placed in similar circumstances during the early phases 
tie te of a war. The problems then logically progress to the 
ee brigade in defense and the division in attack. All of these 
ies problems are presented in a most readable manner from 
When 42 troop-leading point of view. They possess the excellent 
prob- feature of emphasizing the time and space factors, so im- 
staph, portant in all military operations. 
eceipt The third or “Technical” part covers the medical serv- 
This § ce with cavalry and other features, a convenient appendix 
ncise, of military definitions and reference tables, and a glossary 

of military terms. 
ching, The reader may not agree with some of the solutions 
> field fof the problems presented, but the authors defend these 
ys the solutions skillfully and ingeniously. Some details are not 
ecially fin accordance with accepted teachings, but there is much 
. The ffof value in the book. Training Regulations of the Medi- 
¢ ma Bical Department should be read concurrently. 
om J. A. Rocers. 
“re 
“ . A REBEL WAR CLERK’S DIARY. By J. B. Jones, 
Phe 1866. New edition with introduction and historical 
















Two § notes by Howard Swiggett. Two volumes, Old Hick- 

trains § ory Book Shop, 1935. $7.50. (Reviewed by Lieutenant 
‘Colonel Herbert H. Frost.) 

greater H Had Clerk Jones decided to write a book from his ma- 

Army: Btetial instead of publishing a diary he might well have 

ie and given it the title of “The War between the States of the 

"c's. BConfederacy” or “The War Behind the War in the 
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South.” This new edition of his diary is a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of the Civil War. Much has 
been written of the battles, the generals, and the glory of 
the Confederate armies, but the less romantic side—the 
workings of the Civil Government at Montgomery and 
Richmond—has been neglected. 

Clerk Jones’ diary must immediately impress the reader 
that the daily recordings are facts as he found them, 
opinions, deductions, and observations, with little color 
and containing no more than a reasonable amount of 
patriotic prejudice. The fact that he is not always cor- 
rect does not in any way detract from the value and in- 
terest of the diary. The footnote corrections and confir- 
mations made by the editor, Mr. Howard Swiggett, add 
a great deal to the pleasure of reading the book, Mr. 
Swiggett has used the same care he displayed in writing 
his brilliant biography of John Hunt Morgan, Rebel 
Raider. 

Accepting an appointment as Clerk in the War Depart- 
ment it became Jones’ duty and privilege to see and 
handle the daily routine of official correspondence between 
the President and the Secretary of War, as well as the 
correspondence to and from the armies in the field, the 
bureau chiefs, etc. He saw and talked to many hundreds 
of visitors to the office of the President and Secretary of 
War. 

The diary unfolds a most amazing story of human 
nature at its best and at its worst. Jones says that it was 
written with the permission of the President and the Sec- 
retary of War and there is no reason to doubt his word. 
But permission being given, it is doubtful if anyone ever 
asked to see what was being recorded daily. 

Being in the official group Jones was at the same time 
not one of them. His social contacts were limited to at- 
tending an occasional reception at the home of the Presi- 
dent. Not being a slave-owner, he had nothing in com- 
mon with the slave-owning group so powerful in the 
Richmond lobbies. With no military background or 
connections he was able to view the field forces as a lay- 
man. He had no wealth. As a result of being in this 
unique position he seems to have been ideally suited to 
the task he undertook. 

The entries naturally reflect the opinions of those in 
high station surrounding the writer. First comes the pa- 
triotic enthusiasm, the belief in the invincible qualities of 
the Confederate armies, the “Peace with Victory,” Euro- 
pean recognition, etc. Then the period of doubt and 
criticism, the waning fortunes of war, the war between 
the States of the Confederacy, famine in the midst of 


plenty, etc. The shadows lengthen as the months go by 
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and Jones fears the inevitable end long before others are 
willing to concede defeat. He did not arrive at this con- 
clusion, however, until he began to doubt the judgment 
and sincerity of those around him with whom he had 
shared the comforting feeling of security that prevailed 
in Richmond, due to a general lack of appreciation of 
the strength and determination of the Federal armies. 

A new light is thrown on the characters of President 
Davis and General Lee. While Davis does not appear to 
be the best leader available to the new Confederacy one 
cannot help but feel that the task was too great for human 
accomplishment. The Confederacy had only one chance 
to live and that was European recognition—the hope that 
was never more than a hope. Perhaps the final outcome 
would have been different if the Confederate States had 
had ten years of peace before the starting of hostilities, 
enabling them to form a peace-time government with 
some semblance of harmony, orderly procedure and means 
for enforcing the law through established courts. But to 
attempt to organize a vast area, divided into states, into 
a civil government and a military one at the same time 
seemed doomed to fail. 

One can almost read the workings of Lee’s mind and 
the conclusions that brought him success in the field. 
Knowing the Richmond situation thoroughly he left his 
son as an aide to the President and proceeded to the army 
of Northern Virginia. The son was undoubtedly his 
father’s confidential liaison officer and must have been of 
valuable assistance to him. Once in the field Lee’s long 
period of successful operations covered the time he was 
able to operate the army of Northern Virginia as an in- 
dependent unit, living on the State, holding his troops 
through his personal magnetism and ability, and keeping 
himself free and clear of the deadly entanglements of 
Richmond. His cavalry under Jeb Stuart was not only a 
magnificent mobile fighting force but always able to 
gather commissary supplies from Federal wagon-trains. 
One by one Lee’s resources were used up and finally the 
call to Richmond was made. 

Jones gives a vivid picture of the fall of Richmond. 
Contrary to his expectations he found the Federal troops 
to be well officered, and conscious of the welfare of the 
inhabitants. Life and private property were safe in their 
hands. ; 

The diary never misses a day from April, 1861, until 
the end of April, 186s. 

This work should be classed as “essential” for every 
student of the Civil War. Those who have read Con- 
spiracies Preceding the Rebellion (Anderson, 1882), will 


find many of the same men in Richmond. 


The diary ends with Appomattox, and John Beauchamp 
Jones died less than a year after Lee’s surrender. 
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COURT-MARTIAL PRACTICAL GUIDE. By Cap. 
tain T. F. McCarthy, Infantry. The INFANTRY Jour 
NAL, Washington, D. C., 1935. $1.00 


The author is a law school graduate and a membe: of 
the Massachusetts Bar. With that background, ani a 
clear understanding of the difficulties besetting the ath 
of the average officer on court-martial duty gained through 
observation and experience, Captain McCarthy now o‘fers 
his fellow officers a simple and thoroughly depend ble 
“crutch.” 

In this most practical booklet the author has prep ted 
an approved solution for the problems confronting off ers 
appointed president, trial judge advocate or defense cun- 
sel of courts-martial. The material relating to proce: ure 
is taken directly from the Manual for Courts-Martia: but 
in this guide is arrangend in compact form and in uch 
sequence that the officer using the guide need only fc low 
the order as clearly set out in the text. 

Captain McCarthy has added many suggestions for 
preparation of cases for trial which should be invaluable 
for officers of little experience who are detailed as defense 
counsel or trial judge advocate. For the officers of more 
experience the use of this guide will surely prove a iime 
saver and a means of systematizing the prescribed duues. 

The material covering the action to be taken before, 
during and after trial by the trial judge advocate is especi- 
ally worthy of commendation. 

Three novel features make the guide of special utility: 
the spiral binding which allows the book to lie perfectly 
flat when open, or to be folded back cover to cover and 
held in one hand as when administering oaths; the text 
arrangement which distinguishes between the material 
for special and general courts; and the contrasting color 
of pages to be used by president, trial judge advocate ot 
defense counsel. 

Any officer who is available for court-martial duty in 


any capacity—and few are exempted—would do well to ; 


provide himself with a copy of this practical court-martial 


guide. 
SAND TABLE EXERCISES. By Captain A. W. Val- 


He 
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entine, M.B.E. The Devonshire Regt. 68 pages. Gale ‘ 


and Polden, Wellington Works, Aldershot. Second 

Edition, 1933. Price 2s od. 

This valuable pamphlet contains a collection of cate: 
fully considered exercises dealing with various tactical 
phases requiring definite decisions by the student as pla- 
toon and section commanders. A solution is provided 
for each problem. 

The pamphlet should be a valuable aid to instructors 
of minor tactics and in the training of N.C.O’s. Eight 
maps accompany the text.—A.L.P,J. 
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| st Cavalry (Mecz) — Fort Knox, Kentucky 


CoLoneL Bruce PALMER, Commanding 


Pps the spring the regiment was engaged in 


' intensive training for the Fifth Corps Area maneu- 
ver, held at Fort Knox from May 8th to 19th. Tactical 
exe cises were held on the reservation on April 5th and 
gth a night problem, marching without lights, on April 
ot 1; field exercises on the reservation on April 18th and 
the 25th; another night problem on the nights of May 
jot! and 11th. This latter was witnessed by the Chief of 
Cay alry. On May gth the regiment, combined with the 
68t': Field Artillery, held a field exercise which was wit- 
nes‘ed by the Chief of Cavalry, Chief of Field Artillery, 
and Brigadier General W. K. Naylor. Several officers who 
were on the post for the Corps Area maneuvers also wit- 
nessed this problem. 

Troops of the command practiced firing on a moving 
target, with caliber .50 machine guns during the weeks 
of April 8th, 15th, and 22nd. The moving target, con- 
structed similarly to that at Fort Riley, is one of the im- 
provements made in the training facilities at the post. 

Many officers of the regiment attended the Army 
Olympic Equestrian team exhibition held in Louisville on 
the might of May 2d. The First Cavalry Band furnished 
the music, and detachments from Troop A and the Ma- 
chine-Gun Troop gave an exhibition. 

The visit of Major General Leon B. Kromer coincided 
with that of Major General Upton Birnie, Jr., the Chief 
of Field Artillery. On the evening of May 8th a dinner, 


reception and dance were given in their honor by the of- 


Bficers of the post. General Naylor, of the roth Infantry 


Brigade, General E. W. Carter, of the Kentucky Na- 
tional Guard, and a number of officers from Corps Area 
Headquarters also attended the dinner, and General J. R. 
Lindsey, the former post commander, wis present for the 
teception. General Kromer inspected the barracks, park 
and offices of the regiment on May 1oth; following 
which he witnessed a demonstration of the C. W. S. 


“B Platoon attached to the regiment. 


The regiment engaged recently in several ceremonies. 


BOn May 7th the regiment was reviewed by the regi- 


mental commander and visiting officers of the Motor 
Transport School Class. On May st, Troop A furnished 
escorts for Major General Louis H. Bash, the Quarter- 
master General, and Brigadier General Edward M. 
Shinkle, assistant to the Chief of Ordnance, on their 
attival at Fort Knox. 

Major Harold B. Gibson, the 1st Squadron Comman- 
der, has been ordered to duty with the Organized Re- 
etves in Nashville, Tennessee. Captain Cornelius F. 
O'Keefe took his departure for his new station in the 
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Philippines, May 6th. Captain Wm. T. Fletcher, having 
oy relieved from the regiment, departed on leave May 
6th. 

A number of officers have been assigned to the regi- 
ment. Major John D. Kelly who has been on duty with 
the Quartermaster at Kelly Field, Texas, has been as- 
signed to the rst Cavalry (Mecz), reporting June 30th. 
First Lieutenants Richard T. Walson and Wendell 
Blanchard, and their families, reported to the regiment 
May t1oth, from duty in the Philippine Islands. 

Captain Egbert F. Bullene, C. W. S., with a detach- 
ment of Mechanized chemical mortars is on temporary 
duty with the regiment and is participating in the prep- 
arations for the maneuvers. Captain R. N. Atwell 
who had taken a convoy of 19 trucks of Headquarters 
Troop to Fort Thomas, Kentucky, to assist in the move- 
ment of the roth Infantry, of that garrison, to this post, 
returned May 6th. 

Reserve Officers reported May rith for 14 days train- 
ing and will be with the regiment for the maneuvers. 


i f i 


2d Cavalry — Fort Riley, Kansas 
Cotonet Setwyn D. Smitu, Commanding 


O* May gth the regiment celebrated its Organization 
Day with the following program held in the sta- 
dium: 
Honors to the Commandant, The Cavalry School, Fort 
Riley, Kansas 
Address by Regimental Commander. 
Regimental March by 2d Cavalry Bugle Corps. 
Address by Brigadier General A. G. Lott, Commandant. 
“Star Spangled Banner” by 9th Cavalry Band. 
Dinner 12:00 noon. 
Baseball Games: Ist game, called at 1:00 p.m., 2d Cavalry 
vs. lst Battalion, 14th Field Artillery; 2nd game, 2d 
Cavalry vs. 13th Cavalry. 
Picnic for Officers, Polo Bungalow, 5:30 p.m. 
Enlisted Men’s Dance at Post Gymnasium, 8:30 p.m.— 
midnight 

The regiment was gg years old on May 23¢d. 

Colonel Selwyn D. Smith, who has been commanding 
the 2d Cavalry the past three years, has received orders 
transferring him to Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing, Michigan. Colonel Dorsey R. Rodney, who has 
been P.M.S.&T. at Michigan State College, will be the 
new 2d Cavalry Commander. 

Other changes in commissioned personnel include: 
Captain Phillip B. Shotwell to 11th Cavalry; Major 
Lathan H. Collins to Organized Reserve duty in Miami; 
Major Alfred L. Balies from C.C.C. duty in Arkansas 
to Organized Reserve duty in Milwaukee; Captain Fran- 
cis P. Tompkins from C.C.C. duty in Minnesota to 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Virginia; Lieu- 
tenant George G. Elms to Fort Leavenworth, and Major 
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Clarence C. Benson to Fort Myer. Major Adolphus 
W. Roffe has joined the regiment from the Academic 
Division and has been assigned to the 2d Squadron. 

In the open class of the horse show given April 4th 
by the 13th Cavalry, Sergeant Klotz, Troop E, took first 
on Masquerader and Corporal F. R. Smith, Troop E, 
was fourth on Prince. 

On April roth, the regiment participated in a horse 
show given by the rst Battalion, 14th Field Artillery. 
In the N.C.O. jumping class of that show, Sergeant 
Ryerson, Troop F, on Coin Collector, took second; Ser- 
geant Hunter, Troop B, riding Browne, third, and 
Corporal Dustin, Troop E, on Mary G, fourth. In the 
Privates Jumping Class, three 2d Cavalry riders placed— 
Private First Class Noffsinger, Troop E, taking second 
on Ecstacy; Private Harris, Troop A, taking third on 
Spider; and Private First Class Anderson, Headquarters 
Troop, placing fourth on Lady. Sergeant Klotz, Troop 
E, on Masquerader, placed second in the Open Jump- 
ing Event. 

In the graduation events for officers taking the Post 
of Fort Riley Course at The Cavalry School, the regi- 
mental personnel enrolled for the course captured all 
four places after a jump-off. Captain Henry L. Kinni- 
son, Jr., placed first in the event, Captain Phillip B. 
Shotwell took second place, Major Frank H. Barnhart 
was third, and Captain Laurence Patterson took fourth 


place. 


7 7 7 


3rd Cavalry (Less Ist Squadron) — 
Fort Myer, Virginia 


Coronet Kenyon A. Joyce, Commanding 


(fiom 2d Squadron, 3d Cavalry, with Machine-Gun 
Troop and Communications Platoon, Headquarters, 
d Cavalry, attached, under the command of Major 
Arthur P. Thayer, left Fort Myer, by marching, the 
morning of April 2gth, proceeding to Chancellorsville, 
Virginia, to participate in the reénactment of the Battle 
of Chancellorsville May 2d. 

Camp was made at the U. S. Marine Corps Station 
at Quantico en route to and from Chancellorsville and 
the entire command enjoyed and appreciated the help 
and courtesies extended to us by our friends, the Ma- 
rines. The Squadron participated in the reénactment 
of Jackson’s march around the flank of Hooker's Army 
with the Cadet Corps from Virginia Military Institute, 
and later in the day staged an exhibition drill before the 
60,000 spectators at the battlefield. 

Major Clarence C. Benson and Captain George H. 
Millholland have arrived at Fort Myer, Major Benson 
assuming his new duties as Regimental and Post Execu- 
tive Officer and Captain Millholland being assigned as 
Squadron Adjutant. 

Captain Thomas J. Heavey has reported for duty at 


Fort Myer and is completing plans for the assembling 
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and training of the Cavalry Rifle Team which he will 
captain this year. 

The Fort Myer Horse Show Team participated with 
considerable success in the National Capital Horse Show, 


Bradley Farms, Maryland, on May gth, roth and rth 













































and at the Atlantic City Horse Show on May. 15th to * 
18th. 
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Ist Squadron, 3rd Cavalry—Ft. Ethan Allen, \’t. §f he 
LIEUTENANT CoLoNeL ARTHUR E. WILBourN, kit 

Commanding C 

f lice severe winters in this State preclude any oppor- be; 
tunity for outdoor training, and, as a consequere, ff So) 
this squadron conducts a very comprehensive school dur'ng / 

the winter months for both officers and enlisted men. § in 
The school this year, under the direction of Colciel ff 1.C 
Wilbourn, proved most interesting and very beneficial. oer 
As soon as winter begins to relax its grip on his sin 
section of the country, the squadron finds itself con- ff and 
fronted with a rather strenuous outdoor program. pea 
During April we completed pistol marksmanslip, J outs 
mounted and dismounted, instruction and record firing. ff ene1 
We are now in the midst of firing instruction and [D 
record practice with the rifle, and plan to complete that § stru: 
by the end of May. Following that will come collective fH its ¢ 
pistol practice and combat firing. for t 
On May 19th we mark the passing of another Organt- §f just 
zation Day. This regiment was organized in 1846, T 
eighty-nine years ago, as the Regiment of Mounted ff bow 
Riflemen, under Act of Congress, of May r1gth. In large 
1861, it was designated as the Third Cavalry. taini 
On June 8th and gth we plan to participate in the ff ment 
Fort Ethan Allen Horse and Transportation Show, §f Liew 
which has become an annual event of much interest in equiy 
this vicinity. It is also the culmination and final test ff the 1 
of the Platoon Leadership Test which Colonel Wilbourn ff ballo 
has inaugurated within this squadron. Second Lieu- night 
tenant Robert W. Fuller is in command of the com-§§ be et 
peting platoon from Troop A and 2d Lieutenant Wil while 
liam B. Bunker commands the platoon from Troop B.§ year, 
During the course of the contest, they lead their platoons rm, ; 
through a long, rigorous and varied campaign, wherein ff again, 
an austere board is always present at the crucial moment ff tional 
to grade them on the conduct and actions of the pla Brigg 
toon. The final phase is the individual cross-country ning 
ride, of about two and one-half miles, over varied terrain Imy 
and obstacles. They are required to finish in a specified ff under 
time, in the horse show ring. The prizes in this contest Over 
are well worth while, and the competition is keen. telievi 
From the middle of June to the rst of August, we att water 
always busy with summer training camps, and as soon sewag 
as they close, we plan to leave on a march to Pine Camp, paralle 
New York, to participate in the maneuvers of the Firsti™ sides ¢ 
Army. September will find us marching home through biles o 
the Adirondacks, with another winter close at hand. [J conver 
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1935 
4th Cavalry — Fort Meade, South Dakota 
CotoneL WiLuiAM R. Pope,Commanding 


N March 15th a test mobilization was held. Trucks 

were loaded and the regiment marched out, equip- 
ed for the field, within an hour of receipt of orders. 
Rolls and packs were carried on the trucks. Later the 
trein was brought up alongside the halted regiment, rolls 
and packs transferred to the horses and the march fe 
sumed. Camp was made and a “showdown” inspection 
hed, after which meals were served from the field 
kitchens before the regiment marched home. 

)wing to the recent large increase in strength of the 
C.c.C., the personnel of the Post on C.C.C. duty 1s 
being enlarged, Fort Meade being headquarters of the 
South Dakota District of the C.C.C. 


All post activities were inspected during the last week 


| in March by Lieutenant Colonel Lloyd R. Fredendall, 


1.G.D., Inspector, Seventh Corps Area, and found 
generally satisfactory. Colonel Fredendall’s report con- 
tained one remark of which the Commanding Officer 
and the garrison are justly proud, viz: ‘‘It is the best ap- 
pearing small post in the Seventh Corps Area and is an 
outstanding example of what can be accomplished by an 
energetic and resourceful commanding officer.” 

During April and May, the 4th Cavalry has been 
struggling through a cold and windy spring to complete 
its target season. The rifle range 1s in good condition 
for the first time in years since pits and firing points have 
just been rebuilt. 

The stratosphere balloon ascension from the natural 
bowl near here has again required the codperation of a 
large part of the 4th Cavalry in erecting the camp, main- 
taming the mess, and providing the guard. A detach- 
ment of forty men from Headquarters Troop, under 1st 
Lieutenant Charles P. Bixel, with all tentage and mess 
equipment was transported to the Stratosphere Bowl by 
the regimental truck train on May 6th. By June rst, 
balloon and gondola will be ready for the flight. All 
night before the ascension nearly half of the regiment will 
be engaged in holding the balloon during its inflation, 
while others will repeat the task, so well performed last 
year, of controlling traffic among the spectators on the 
tim, and guarding the operations on the floor of the bow! 
against all intruders. Dr. Grosvener, President of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, and Mrs. Grosvener, and Dr. 
Briggs, head of the U. S. Bureau of Standards, are plan- 
hing on being present. 

Improvements at Fort Meade are progressing rapidly 
under the active supervision of the Commanding Officer. 
Over 1,800 young evergreen trees have been planted, 
telieving the former barren aspect immensely. A new 
water supply dam is nearing completion and a new 
sewage disposal plant is well under way. A sidewalk, 


paralleling the road to Sturgis, is under construction. Be- 


sides eliminating the hazard to pedestrians from automo- 
biles on the road, this sidewalk will be appreciated for its 
convenience and comfort. 
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A much needed riding hall has been completed; many 
new warehouses have gone up; new walks have been 
laid; and even the garbage stands are newly built of 
lasting rubble masonry. There are many other projects 
planned which will, when completed, make this post 
one of the finest in the Army.. 

Of special interest to those who ride are bridle trails 
along the Bear Butte Creek, the paneling of all pasture 
fences, and the beautiful course of hunting jumps con- 
structed by rst Lieutenant Thomas J. H. Trapnell over a 
four-mile ride around the hills of the post. 

The spring riding season was opened with a hunt and 
breakfast given jointly by Major Charles L. Maxwell, 
M.C., and 1st Lieutenant George W. Busbey, 4th Cav- 
alry. A good field turned out for the hunt and a better 
one for breakfast. 

The following changes are being made in the officer 
personnel of the regiment: Colonel William R. Pope to 
Panama Canal Department, July 30th; Colonel Robert 
McC. Beck, Jr., from Army War College to Fort Meade, 
September 1st; Major John J. Bohn from office of the 
Chief of Cavalry to Fort Meade, June 30th; Major 
Joseph L. Philips from Staff and Faculty, Cavalry School, 
to Fort Meade, June 30th; Major Carter R. McLennan 
to Albany, New York, with Organized Reserves, June 
ist; Major David H. Blakelock to Army War College, 
August 15th; Captain John H. Healy retired February 
28th; 1st Lieutenant Eric H. F. Svenson, Jr., from Signal 
School to Fort Meade, June 30th; 1st Lieutenant William 
S. Biddle, III, from Paris, France, to Fort Meade, June 
30th; rst Lieutenant Harold E. Walker retired March 
3ist; 1st Lieutenant Thomas J. H. Trapnell to Signal 
School, August rgth; rst Lieutenant Martin A. Fennell 
from Hawaiian Department to Fort Meade, October 1st; 
2nd Lieutenant Jergen B. Olson from Cavalry School to 
Fort Meade, June 3oth. ; 

Second Lieutenants Joseph Norman Turner, Nelson 
S. Burns, Patrick B. Doran, Mortimer C. Watson and 
Harold A. Fulton, Cav-Res., have completed a two 
weeks’ tour of active duty with the 4th Cavalry this 
spring. 

q Y q 


5th Cavalry — Fort Clark, Texas 


Coronet Cuarces B. Amory, JRr., Commanding 


hie collective training season of the regiment was 
terminated with the annual tactical inspection of the 
command made by the Commanding General, First 
Cavalry Division, on April 2d, 3d and_4th. The regi- 
ment with Headquarters Troop, First Cavalry Brigade, 
attached, marched to Martin’s Ranch where a three-day 
camp was made and the inspection conducted. 

From April 16th to 27th the two weeks’ practice march 
took place. The march was divided into two phases, 
the first phase consisting of hiking over the route, Del 
Rio—Devil’s River—Eagle Pass, while the second phase 
consisted in maneuvers on the Burleson Ranch. The 
maneuver period was conducted as a free maneuver in 
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country strange to the troops, and several interesting ac- 
tions took place. 

On May 6th the Scout Car Platoon left on a ten-day 
reconnaissance and communication problem in the area, 
Comstock—Juno—Rock Springs—Sabinal—Uvalde. 

At present the regiment is preparing for the summer 
training camps and target practice which immediately 
follows. During the next few weeks organizations will 
establish rest and recreation camps on the various lakes 
and streams in this vicinity. 

A horse show will be held on May 25th in honor of 
General Evan H. Humphrey, Commanding General, 
First Cavalry Brigade. The horse show will be followed 
by a picnic lunch in the pecan grove on Las Moras Creek. 

The post swimming pool is being repaired with a new 
sloping wall and, when completed, with its constant 
flow of fresh water from Las Moras Springs, will be one 
of the finest pools in this part of the country. 

The baseball season caused a great demand for a soft- 
ball league, which resulted in many close and exciting 
games with a great number of players ta cing: part. Head- 
quarters Troop was the league winner. Hard ball ts 
now being organized for play during the remainder of 
the season. The post basketball championship was won 
by Headquarters Troop also. 

The Non-Commissioned Officers’ Club organized a 
team which attended a State shoot at Camp Bullis 
(Texas), and First Sergeant Edgar W. Holz, Head- 
quarters Troop, 5th Cavalry, won the coveted Governor’s 
Cup. 

The Skeet Club has been conducting weekly shoots, 
and Captain William V. Ochs, Sergeant Joseph F. Such 
and Sergeant Michael Bencich at present are holders of 
post records. 

The Las Moras Golf Club opens with its annual 
tournaments on May 12th, with the post course in the 
best shape it has been since being built. Civilian clubs 
have been invited to compete in tournaments to be held. 

The following officers have been ordered to Fort Clark: 
Brigadier General Evan H. Humphrey, Majors Lucien 
S. Berry, Charles L. Clifford and John F. Wall, Captain 
James V. McDowell, First Lieutenants William H. 
Hunter, William O. Heacock and Murray B. Crandall, 
and Second Leiutenants Henry B. Croswell and Angelo 
R. Del Campo, Jr. 

The following officers have been ordered away: Major 
Spencer A. Townsend to Organized Reserves Ninth 
Corps Area, and Second Lieutenants James C. Blanning 
and James B. Corbett, to the Cavalry School. 


"pe A 
6th Cavalry —Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia 
Coronet WALTER S. Grant, Commanding 


seats the absence of the Regiment and the In- 
fantry Battalion on maneuvers, nine officers were 
left behind to administer District C, of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, comprising 70 companies, and 
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which is being increased at the present time to gg com- 
panies. Captain John O. Lawrence was left in com- 
mand of the post and the district until he received 
orders for National Guard Duty at Casper, Wyoming, 
when Major Melvin S. Williamson reported for duty 










































from the Philippine Department and assumed command I 
of the post and district. Changes in the district staff i chor 
include the appointment of the Post Adjutant, Captiin § {oll 
Rufus S. Ramey as District Executive and the designation 
of the District Adjutant, rst Lieutenant H. Jorcan d : 
Theis as Assistant Executive. 4 ‘ 
A caretaking detachment of two officers and fifty n en IC 
from Fort Bragg, North Carolina, under the comm::id a 
of Lieutenant Alexander S. Bennet, 17th Field Artill-y, ad 
arrived for duty at the time of the departure of ‘he Hut 
troops on maneuvers. Fran 
Colonel Llewellyn W. Oliver, the new command ng 0 
officer, is expected to join the Regiment about June 15, Mel 

1935, Colonel Walter S. Grant having reported for duty : 
as Assistant Commandant at the Army War Collcze. La 
The Officers’ Club is being extensively remodeled, and a 
is expected to be reopened in the late summer. 7" 
The usual concurrent camps will be established at an In 
early date, coyering the National Guard, Reserve Off- enlist 
cers, R.O.T.C. and C.M.T.C. training. perto 
The departure of the Third Battalion of the 22nd 2 
Infantry for permanent station at Fort McClellan, Ala- O . 
bama, will be accomplished prior to July 1, 1935, there. ff 8'" 
by relieving the congested quarters situation which has four 
obtained at Fort Oglethorpe for the past four years. Wain 
Other losses of commissioned personnel are: Major Fif 
Frederick W. Boye, for National Guard Duty at New- and 2 
ark, New Jersey; Captain Thomas W. Herren to pursue Vaug 
the course at the Command and General Staff Schoo; the n 
Captain George R. McElroy for Organized Reserve duty will d 
at Chattanooga, Tenn.; rst Lieutenant Harry W. John-§™"- 
son as student in Advanced Equitation Class, Fort Riley; On 
1st Lieutenant William E. Chandler and 2nd Lieutenant in hot 
Harry W. Candler and Bogardus S. Cairns to pursue Juarez 
the regular course of the Cavalry School. The 
Majors Carlisle B. Cox, Henry L. Flynn and Johoff recent 
Kennard, and Captains Melton H. Patton, Maurice quarte 
Rose, and Ira P. Swift have been ordered to report herefffit will 
at an early date. The 
pe wy ae mande 
held d 

8th Cavalry — Fort Bliss, Texas bein 
LIEUTENANT CoLoneL ARTHUR H. Witson Ysleta, 
Commanding = % 
: ; ut tieipati 
= peer have received their share of recognition dur A, + 
ing the spring months. Troop B won the senioffi, nak 





match and tied with Troop E in the Junior match of the 
small-bore rifle competition. The Soccer League, orgat 
ized for the first time, and creating considerable interest 
was won by the 1st Squadron team. The regimental 
basketball team had a particularly successful season, wir- 
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ning twenty-one of the twenty-four games played, and 
taking the post league honors with one defeat. Private 
Kelly, Troop E, was high scorer, totalling 407 points in 
twenty-two games played. Troop E is leading the troop 
baseball league, with Troop B a close second. 

The regiment has participated in two spring horse 
shows sponsored by the rst Cavalry Division, taking the 
following places: 

Jn February 23rd: Children’s Seat and Hand Class: 
3d Tommy Donaldson, riding Diana; 4th, Barbara Har- 
mon, riding Diabla. 

Enlisted Men’s Jumping, 4-foot Class: 1st Corporal 
Saunders, Troop F, riding Gob. 

Officers Jumping: 2d, Second Lieutenant Theodore F. 
Hurt, Jr., riding Betsy Belle; 4th, Second Lieutenant 
Frank H. Britton, nding Susie. 

On April 6th: Officers’ Schooling: 2nd, Major John T. 
McLane, riding Dr. Carey. 

Ladies’ Seat and Hand Class: 1st, Mrs. Raymond M. 
Barton, riding Peter Pan; 3rd, Mrs. John T. McLane, 
nding Peggy Basil. 

In the Enlisted Men’s Jumping, for men in their first 
enlistment, six entries from the regiment turned in clean 
performances but failed to place when the jumps were 
raised for the jump-off. 

On April 2oth, selected officers and enlisted men of the 
regiment participated in a jumping exhibition over a 
four-foot course, for Lieutenant Colonel Jonathan M. 
Wainright, Assistant Commandant of the Cavalry School. 

Fifty-nine remounts have been received from Fort Reno, 
ind are being trained under the supervision of Captain 
Vaughan M. Cannon. Another carload is expected in 
the near future. The animals are of excellent type and 
will do much to improve the horse situation in the regi- 
ment. 

On March and, the regiment participated in a review 
in honor of General Rico, commander of the garrison at 
Juarez. 

The regimental Non-Commissioned Officer's Club has 
recently moved to new quarters in the regimental head- 
quarters building. When the new fittings are installed, 
it will be a most attractive club room. 

The tactical inspection, made by the Division Com- 

mander, Brigadier General Hamilton S. Hawkins, was 
held during the period April 15th-rgth, the final phase 
being a two-day exercise, with a camp in the vicinity of 
Ysleta. General Hawkins announced himself as being 
very well pleased with the condition of the troops par- 
ticipating. 

As the culmination of collective training the regiment 
Is making a two weeks’ march during the period May 
7th-1gth, to the Sacramento Mountains. Upon its return 
efforts will be concentrated upon the completion of pistol 
fange practice so as to be ready to function for the R.O. 
T.C. and C.M.T.C. during June and July. The month 


of August will be spent on the Dona Ana rifle range. 
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11th Cavalry — Presidio of Monterey, Calif. 


CoLone RALPH M. Parker, Commanding 


HE following results were obtained by the 11th Cav- 
I alry Horse Show Team at the recent Annual Sacra- 
mento Horse Show: 

Officers’ Chargers: Ist, 1st Lieutenant Paul G. Kendall on Arpin 
Koss; 2nd, Captain William S. Conrow on Young Bill; 3rd, 
Captain Harry C. Mewshaw on Major Donald S. Perry’s Black 
Bart; 4th, 1st Lieutenant Robert G. Lowe on Captain Kidd. 

Three Phase Hunter Class: Ist, Ist Lieutenant Paul G. Kendall 
on Arpin Ross; 4th, Captain Harry C. Mewshaw on Black Bart. 

Dressage: Ist, Ist Lieutenant Paul G. Kendall on Arpin Ross; 
2nd, Captain Harry C. Mewshaw on Kelly; 3rd, Captain Harry 
C. Mewshaw on Black Bart 

Jumpers’ Class: Ist, Captain John R. 
ridden by Mrs. Geery. 

Jumpers’ Championship : 
Black Bart. — 

The Annual Horse Show of the Presidio of Monterey 


will take place May 24th, 25th, and 26th. This show 
promises to be well attended by outside entries, and in- 
cludes hunter trials for qualified hunters and green 
hunters and many classes for jumpers, hacks and polo 
ponies. The events will take place on the Del- Monte 
Equestrian Field. On June 15th there will be a Mounted 
Field Day and Gymkana for the enlisted men of the 
garrison. This event will be held on the Del Monte 
Equestrian Field, and it 1s expected that a tremendous 
crowd will come out. 

The following results were obtained by the 11th Cav- 


alry personnel at the Mills College Horse Show: 

Three Phase Hunter Class: Ist, lst Lieutenant Robert G. Lowe 
on Majer Skagg; 2nd, Captain Harry C. Mewshaw on Captain 
Kidd. 

Championship Jumpers: 2nd, Ist Lieutenant Robert G. Lowe on 
Major Skagg; 3rd, 1st Lieutenant Robert G. Lowe on Sleepy; 
4th, Captain William S. Conrow on Betty. 

Bareback Jumping: Ist, Private Shipman, Troop B on Betty; 
2nd, Corporal Blackmore, Troop B on Sleepy. 

Open Jumpers (Inside Course): Ist, 1st Lieutenant Robert G. 
Lowe, on Sleepy. 

Pot Luck Class: Ist, Ist Lieutenant Robert G. 
Sleepy; 3rd, Captain William S. Conrow on Prince. 
Ladies’ Equitation: 2nd, Young Bill ridden by Mrs. Greepe. 

Junior Equitation: Ist, Betty ridden by Miss Cara May Cutter. 

Children’s Jumper: Ist, Betty ridden by Billy Hutchinson. 

Open Jumpers (Outside Course): 3rd, Captain William S. 
Conrow on Prince; Captain Harry C. Mewshaw on Kelly. 


Baseball: The Presidio Baseball Team is again entered 
in the Mission League of the Salinas Valley towns. The 
team being managed and coached by First Lieutenant 
Paul A. Ridge promises to be even more successful than 
that of last year. The games are played every other 
Sunday on the home field, and large numbers of men 
and families from the garrison accompany the team every 
other Sunday to the scene of the game away from Mon- 
terey. 

Swimming: The new swimming pool has just been 
opened and a series of swimming events will be scheduled 
in which there will be competition within the Presidio 
and other localities. 

Boxing: The monthly boxing events, which take place 
in the new Presidio gymnasium, have been very success- 
ful with attendance as high as 1,600. The cards have been 
managed by Second Lieutenant John G. Shinkle, 76th 
Field Artillery, who has created tremendous interest not 
only on the Post but in the City of Monterey as well. 


Thornton’s Big Red 
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Basketball: The Presidio basketball tournament was 
won by Troop F, 11th Cavalry. The games were held 
in the Presidio gymnasium which is well adapted to the 
accommodation of crowds of spectators. 

Bowling: The bowling tournament was won by Troop 
A, 11th Cavalry. 

Tennis: The tennis championship of the West was 
won by the Presidio team from the Letterman General 
Hospital team. The Presidio of Monterey team con- 
sisted of Privates First Class Corwin Wallace, Band, 11th 
Cavalry, who won the singles championship and Cor- 
poral D. D. Robinson, Band, 11th Cavalry, who with 
Private Waliace won the doubles championship. 

All organizations in the post are represented in every 
class of athletics, which has done much to increase the 
morale and improve conduct. 

: A v 7 
12th Cavalry (Less 2nd Squadron) 


Fort Brown, Texas 
CotoneL Guy KENT, Commanaing (Prior to May 3rd) 
CoLoNeL STEPHEN W. WINEREE, Commanding 
(Since May 3rd) 

| lecmee the past few months troops of the 12th Cav- 

alry at Fort Brown, Texas, have seen quite a bit of 
varied activity, and are now settling down to the business 
of annual target practice. 


On April sth, the 2nd Squadron, from Fort Ringgold, 


Texas, joined the Regiment to participate in the annual 


tactical inspection of the Commanding General, ‘1st Cav- 
alry Division. The officers and men of the regiment have 
long since learned to anticipate with pleasure yar interest 
the opportunity to demonstrate their proficiency and 
receive instruction and advice from an outstanding cav- 
Consequently, April 8th, gth, and roth 


were three days of intense activity for the regiment, both 


alry leader. 


in field and garrison training. The fact that General 

Hawkins expressed himself as pleased with the results of 
his inspection more than repaid everyone for the hard 
work of the past training season. 

Following the tactical inspection, a series of horse 
shows and polo matches were held. In the polo matches, 
the 12th Cavalry team consisting of First Lieutenant Ray- 
mond D. Palmer, Second Lieutenant John L. Inskeep, 
Captain Gene R. Mauger, and First Lieutenant Prentice 
E. Yoemans, won by a narrow margin from their old 
rivals the Hidalgo Bluebonnets. 

On the morning of May ard, Colonel Guy Kent, Com- 
manding Officer af the 12th Cavalry for over two years, 
passed down a lane formed by the troops of the regiment 
drawn up in a farewell formation, and, as the regimental 
band played * ‘Auld Lang Syne,” left the post en route 
to assume his new duties in the Office of the Chief of 
Cavalry. During the command of Colonel Kent the regi- 
ment maintained a high standard of morale and training, 
and this in spite of the disaster of the hurricanes of Sep- 
tember, 1933, and the ensuing year of reconstruction on 
the post. Colonel Kent’s tour at Fort Brown was a time 
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of intense activity and many changes for the betterment 
of the post were wrought. The best wishes of the reg- 
ment go with him on his new assignment. 

Many changes in officer personnel will take place tis 
summer. Second Lieutenants John L. Inskeep, Ger.ird 
C. Cowan, and Charles M. Iseley have been ordered to 
take the course at the Cavalry School this fall. The ‘ol- 
lowing officers have been ordered to the regiment «nd 
will join during the summer or early fall: Colonel Kerr 
T. Riggs, who will leave the Army War College to tike 
command of the regiment; Major Frederick W. Whitn. y; 
Major Philip C. Clayton; Captain Theo. M. Roem:r; 
First Lieutenant Henri A. Luebberman, and Second Li-u- 
tenant Marvin C. Johnson. 

The following enlisted men received orders retir’ ng 
them on May 31st: Master Sergeant Millard Mitc! al 
and Master Sergeant Delbert H. McGehee, 12th Cav. 
alry. These two old-timers have both served well over 
thirty years, and a host of friends will wish them ha; pi- 
ness in their well-earned retirement. 

> A > A > A 
2nd Squadron, 12th Cavalry 
Fort Ringgold, Texas 


Mayor Rexrorp E. WILLouGHBY, Commanding 


HE 15th Field Artillery, arriving from Fort Mclo- 
tosh, camped on the drill field March 19th, leaving 
the following morning for Fort Brown. 

The Fort Brown orchestra played for an enlisted men’s 
dance on March 24th. 

The post regrets the loss of two officers, Lieutenant Col- 
onel Sherman R. Ingram, V.C., and Captain George B. 
Moore, Jr., M.C. The former was retired on March 31st 
and the latter ordered to Hawaii. 

On April 1st the squadron left for Fort Brown where 
the tactical inspection by the Division Commander was 
held on April 8th and gth. On the return march the 2nd 
Squadron remained with the regiment until the morning 
of the rgth at Hidalgo. Leaving Hidalgo at 5:40 a.M.. 
the squadron halted for about seven hours at Sullivan 
City and resumed the march to Fort Ringgold, arriving 
at 7:35 P.M., covering forty-five miles that day. The rate 
of march, excluding time spent in watering en route, was 
6.2 miles per hour. Both men and animals arrived in ex- 
cellent condition. 

Captain Benjamin A. Thomas is to report at the Com- 
mand and General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, as student in the 1935-1936 class. 

Orders have been received assigning First Lieutenants 
Verne D. Mudge, John G. Minniece, and John J. La- 
Ppage to the rst Cavalry Division at this station. 

A A q 


13th Cavalry — Fort Riley, Kansas 
Coronet Cuarces F. Martin, Commanding 
O* March 1st the regiment began its outdoor training 


period. Combat practice was held during the month 
with very creditable results in spite of several dust sto:ms. 
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The enlisted men of the regiment did particularly well 
in the various regimental horse shows held on the post. 
The benefits of the equitation classes held throughout the 
winter were very noticeable in the results attained in the 
winter horse shows. 

[he regimental small-bore competition was won by 
Machine-Gun Troop with Troop A a, very close second. 
At present, try-outs for places on the cavalry rile team 
arc being held under the supervision of Lieutenant Col- 
onl John B. Johnson, Regimental Executive Officer, who 
is» former member of that team. 

| irst Lieutenant Norman M. Winn, Regimental Motor 
Ot.icer, took a section of scout cars to Fort Leavenworth 
on March 28th for a demonstration given to the students 
of he C.&G.S. School. 

‘The post bowling champronship for 1935 was won by 
the Headquarters Troop for the third successive year. 
lorty excellent remounts were received in April from 
the Fort Reno depot. These remounts, together with 
twenty previously received, account for sixty of the 
eighty-eight allotted to the oe for the fiscal year 
1935 

May 1st, Regimental Organization Day, had the mis- 
fortune to coincide with F.E.M. No. 2 of the Cavalry 
School; the result being that the Organization Day pro- 
gram was fittingly held on May 13th instead. 

On May 4th the Cavalry School was host to the sec- 
ond-year class of the C.&G.S. School, Fort Leavenworth. 
A comprehensive program showing cavalry organization, 


equipment, and use of weapons was presented. A review 


was held at 10:15 A.M. The 13th Cavalry, augthented by 


personnel of the 2nd Cavalry, was organized as a war 
strength cavalry regiment and was reinforced by Battery 
A, 14th Field Artillery, at war strength, and Troop A, 
gth Engineers, at existing strength. 

Colonel Martin, 1 3th Cavalry, Commander of Troops 
for the review, was in charge of the preparation for, and 
conduct of, the review and the inspection of displayed 
cavalry equipment that followed. Owing to the composite 
organizations and the time requirements for the inspection 
ieee: this review was preceded by a conference and 
a rehearsal in order to familiarize’ the officers and men in 
m: aneuvering war strength units. 

The review was followed by demonstrations of pack 
weapons going into action. 

In the afternoon the Cavalry School Department of 
Cavalry Weapons conducted firing demonstrations of .50 
caliber machine guns, .30 caliber machine guns and 
37-mm. guns. The final event was a jumping exhibition 
engaged in by members of the Noncommissioned Officers 
Class, the Regular Class, the Special Advanced Equita- 
tion Class and the Army Horse Show Team. 

Recent changes. in officer personnel of the regiment 
include the recent arrival of Major James A. Killian and 
First Lieutenant J. Paul Breden from Panama. 

The following officers are due to report soon: Major Ira 


A. Correll, from Organized Reserve duty, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; First Lieutenant Frank G. Fraser, from U.S.M. A.; 
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First Lieutenant Zachary W. Moores, from Advanced 
Equitation Class; Second Lieutenants Brainard S. Cook, 
Cornelius A. Lichirie, and John S. Waters, from Troop 
Officers Class. 

Recent losses in officer personnel include: Captain Roy 
E, Craig, to C.C.C. duty, Hog Springs, Arkansas; First 
Lieutenant Frederick R. Pitts, to Philippine Islands; Cap- 
tain Herbert W. Worcester, to his home to await retire- 
ment; Captain Harold deB. Bruck, to C.C.C. duty, Little 
Rock, Arkansas; Major John P. Wheeler, to Post Head- 
quarters as S-3; Major Otto Wagner, to Post Head- 
quarters as S-4; First Lieutenant David E. Bradford, to 
gth Cavalry. 
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14th Cavalry (Less | st Squadron) 


Fort Des Moines, Iowa 


CoLoNeL CLARENCE LININGER, Com manding 


HE 14th Cavalry has just completed 1 its winter train- 
ing program. During the winter months it main- 
tained two ladies’ equitation classes, in which many ladies 
from the city of Des Moines and the post of Fort Des 
Moines enrolled. It also conducted two classes for chil- 
dren and a coed class which was well attended by ladies 
and gentlemen from Des Moines. Training was inter- 
rupted at various times by the necessity of turning over 
the riding hall to the C.C.C. for the housing of cnnilles, 
Indoor polo games were held frequently throughout the 
winter and several indoor horse shows and military ex- 
hibitions were conducted. On every occasion the riding 
hall was filled to capacity. 

The 14th Cavalry, together with the 3rd Battalion, 
8oth Field Artillery, and a troop of the 113th Cavalry, 
Iowa National Guard, participated in the Army Day 
Parade in Des Moines on April 6th. 

Basketball and bowling for the enlisted men were very 
enthusiastically supported and our indoor small-bore rifle 
team was victorious in sixteen of the seventeen matches 
in which they participated. 

The Officers’ Club is setting aside a part of its space 
for the convenience of guest rooms for visiting officers 
and their families, and a few of the officers’ and non- 
commissioned officers’ quarters have received some al- 
terations and improvements. Dressing rooms have been 
installed in the riding hall and necessary plumbing fix- 
tures added, which improved the accommodations con- 
siderably. 

This post has acquired four couples of English fox 
hounds, and it is hoped that in due time it will have a 
nice pack. Lieutenant Colonel N. B. Briscoe is Master of 
the Hounds. 

The golf course, under the supervision of Captain Wm. 
E. Corkill, 80th F.A., has been much improved. Bunkers 
and sand traps are now nearing completion and new 
greens have been laid out. This post can soon boast of 
an excellent nine-hole course. 

The rifle season is now under way; most of the troops 
have completed their dismounted pistol firing, and ma- 
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chine-gun firing is nearing completion. The try-outs for 
the Cavalry Rifle Team are in progress, under the tutelage 
of Captain Wilkie C. Burt and Second Lieutenant Joseph 
H. O’Malley. 

Major Joseph W. Geer is one of the most recent arrivals 
on the post. Major Mack Garr and Major George A. 
King, as well as First Lieutenants George A. Rehm and 
Milton A. Acklen have been ordered here, and are ex- 
pected to arrive early in June. Lieutenant Colonel N. 
Butler Briscoe, who has been Executive Officer of the 
Iowa District C.C.C. in addition to his other duties, has 
received orders assigning him to the roth Cavalry at Fort 
Leavenworth. Colonel Clarence Lininger, 14th Cavalry 
Regimental Commander, has succeeded Colonel Charles 
E. Stodter as Post Commander and District Commander 
of the Iowa District C.C.C. Colonel Stodter, having 
reached the age for retirement, departed from Des Moines 
on leave on April 16th, and, after a short visit in Ohio, 
motored to his new home in San Diego, California. 

The post is undergoing a large improvement program, 
with beautification of grounds and landscaping, widening 
of roads and rounding of sharp corners, pening of trees 
and the building of new tennis courts for use by the 
C.C.C. A new C.C.C. garage has been finished recently 
and quarters for reserve officers on duty with the C.C.C. 
are rapidly nearing completion. 

The regiment (less the 1st Squadron) 1s planning to 
leave Fort Des Moines on May 31st for a practice march 
to Rock Island Arsenal where it will be joined by the 1st 


Squadron from Fort Sheridan, Illinois, commanded by 


Lieutenant Colonel Harry Chamberlin. Many interesting 
phases of field training, including air cooperation, are an- 
ticipated. The regiment, after concentrating and spend- 
ing a few days at Rock Island Arsenal, will march to 
Dubuque, Iowa, and from the latter point return to the 
respective home stations on June 27th. 

Last fall the 14th Cavalry received twenty remounts 
which are being trained at this time. In October a cup 
will be awarded to the enlisted man showing the best 
trained remount and the most ability along this line. 

Many reserve officers have received two weeks’ training 
during the past year. May 18th and rgth are dates set for 
the annual contact camp, wher. about five hundred re- 
serve officers are expected to attend. General Stuart 
Heintzelman, the Corps Area Commander, ts expected 
to be at Fort Des Moines on the first day. 

On Saturday, May 25th, the 14th Cavalry held a horse 
show, one of the purposes of this show being to raise funds 
to aid in sending the U. S. Army Horse Show Team to 


the Olympic Games. 
ymp gl 


Ist Squadron, 14th Cavalry 
Fort Sheridan, Iilinois 
LIEUTENANT CoLoNneL Harry D. CHAMBERLIN 
Commanding 


AN eight o'clock, May 31st, the squadron will be paid 


and two hours later will march out of the post to join 


May-June 


the remainder of the regiment at Rock Island, the first 
time the regiment will have been together since the {all 
of 1921. The hike as planned will require about three 
weeks, the regiment breaking up at Dubuque, Iowa, with 
the march home made by squadrons. 

It is not to be understood that it will require two hours 
to saddle, for the squadron stands ready at all times to tke 
the field completely equipped within the hour—just in 
case. 

In spite of adverse weather conditions during the winter 
months here, Colonel Chamberlin has carried on the 
training of men and horses in the snow and cold and 
Colonel Lininger is going to find the first squadron een 
better than during the Custer hike last summer—the hike 
that proved the forward seat—fifteen days or four hin. 
dred miles of pavement, take your choice. We were in 
no hurry. 

The ladies’ and children’s riding class under the divec- 
tion of Major Candler A. Wilkinson, which ended with 
a horse show three weeks ago, saw the cavalry well repre- 
sented with Edward Smith son of Lieutenant L. G. Smith 
well in the money, in the three-gaited and musical stall 
classes while Alton Howard, Jr., won the children’s bend- 
ing race and the second-place ribbon in the Relay Race, 
and his sister Virginia won the three-foot jumping on 
Hulio. Jean Schwertfeger whe rides all of the horses, even 
though she’s only seven and small, came in for her share 
in the relay race, third in the three-gaited class and second 
in the musical stalls. 

Colonel Chamberlin, between organizing C.C.C, Dis- 
tricts, commanding the post and what not, found time to 
win several classes at the International Live Stock Show, 
High Hat going without fault in the four-six Knock 
Down and Out Class, and perfectly in the Officers’ 
Charger Class, with Major Wilkinson on Sundry a close 
second. Chicken with Sergeant Joseph Krepper, Troop 
A, up won the touch and out. 

At present the squadron is on the rifle range. Troop A 
is out to win the Post Baseball Championship while 
Troop B has its eye out for the track and field meet. Then 
there is the Onwentsia Horse Show at Lake Forest start- 
ing the day following our return from the hike, the C.M. 
i fa during July, and possibly a post horse show before 
the contemplated Corps maneuvers in August. 

7. 7 i 


305th Cavalry — Philadelphia, Pa. 
Coronet Mattuew F. James, Commanding 


f lpee most colorful day in the year, well-filled with 
activities for the members of the 305th Cavalry, Phila- 
delphia, was generally conceded to be Regimental Day, 
celebrated April 17th. The scene of the varied program 
was the First City Troop Armory. The ancient banners of 
the troop and the colorful portraits of famous past troopers 
which cover the walls of the great rooms were a fitting 
background for the occasion. Even the life-size Ioodes 
horse that stands guard on one of the stair balconies ap- 
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eared less wooden as he reflected in his curving, varn- 
shed sides the constant stream of- passing officers and 
their ladies. 

Members of the regiment, with their guests, assembled 
at 4:15 P.M. At 4:30 the regimental ride was scheduled, 

followed by exhibition jumping. At 5:20 everybody 

gat hered in the banquet hall of the armory for tea. Dur- 
ing this time several papers were read, notably “The His- 
tory of the Regiment’ and “Citations.”” Awards were 
then presented by Colonel Matthew F. James, the regi- 
mental commander. 

Che awards were for officers who distinguished them- 
selves in any of the numerous activities of the regiment. 
There were prizes for jumping; a prize of regimental uni- 
form ornaments for the individual, who in the opinion of 
the cavalry weapons instructors, showed the most im- 
provement 1n the year in inactive duty training; a pair of 
spurs for the officer with the best A record at 
mounted exercises; the troop cup for the outstanding 
troop whose personnel exhibited the greatest professional 
proficiency and activity; a squadron cup for the squadron 
with the greatest number of earned hours to its credit; a 
saber to the troop officer who in the opinion of a board of 
three field officers had done the most for the professional 
advancement and esprit de corps of the regiment during 
the inactive training period; and finally, a second saber 
for the lieutenant who in the opinion of the three senior 
field officers had worked hardest for the advancement of 
the regiment. 


Among the many guests of the regiment present, were 
General F. H. Pope, Commander of the Schuylkill Ar- 
senal; Colonel John D. Long, Chief of Staff, 62d Cavalry 
Division, and Colonel A. F. Commisky, Adjutant Gen- 


eral of the 62d Cavalry Division. 


It is noteworthy that the present Chief of Staff, 62d 
Cavalry Division, Colonel John D. Long, Cavalry, was 
one of the organizers of the 305th Regiment, when it was 
formed in February, 1918. General Pershing, in France, 
cabled the need for more Cavalry troops at that time, and 
several regiments were organized. The cradle of the regi- 
ment was Camp Stanley (Leon Springs), Texas. Colonel 
Long has constantly maintained his interest in the regi- 
ment since that time. He 1s at present desirous of hearing 
from officers who may have been among the original 
members in those days of the regiment’s infancy. Readers 
are invited to contribute any material in this connection 
they may possess which will be used in building up the 
history of the 305th. 

Another exercise which had several members of the 
305th tugging at boots and shining spurs was the Lincoln 
Day Celebration of the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion, held in Philadelphia, according to custom, on 
April 7» 1935- Several years ago it was incited to hold 
this exercise in the spring rather than in February when 
the weather made an outdoor gathering less desirable. Ten 
members served as color guard during the ceremony which 
lasted from 1:30 until 4:30 P.M. 


ORGANIZATION ACTIVITIES 


306th Cavalry — Baltimore, Md. 


Cotonex J. B. T. Clayton Hitt, Commanding 
Y YHE members of the Regiment have shown more in- 


terest in extension school work this year than in some 
time. 

Equitation classes for mounted officers started at Fort 
Hoyle, Md., on April 1st and every member of the Regi- 
ment has attended the fine cross-country rides conducted 
by Colonel James, 305th Cavalry, and Colonel Hartz, 
862d F.A. 

Conferences have been increased to two a month and 
have been well attended. 

As the Regiment will conduct the C.M.T.C. training 
at Fort Myer this summer, most of the conference time 
will be devoted to a review of basic training from now on. 


q q 7 


2d Squadron and Machine-Gun Troop, 
306th Cavalry—Washington, D. C. 


Mayor Geary F. Epptey, Com manding 2d Squadron 


APPY days are here again for the 306th Cavalry. 
Ten officers are now on C.C.C. duty, and nine ad- 
ditional officers have received orders to report at Ft. 
Meade, Maryland, on May 1, 1935, for six months’ duty 
with the C.C.C. 

Thirty-six officers of the 306th were expecting C.M. 
T.C. training duty. With the recent increase of funds 
for this purpose and the subsequent increase of students, 
it now appears probable that as many as fifty officers may 
be needed for this purpose. 

Major John C. Mullenix, Cavalry, who will graduate 
from the Army War College on June 2oth, has been de- 
tailed to succeed Liessincte Colonel Harley C. Dagley, 
Cavalry, as Unit Instructor of the 2d Squ: adron and : a- 
chine-Gun Troop, 306th Cavalry. Major Mullenix will 
assume his new duties about June 21st. Colonel Dagley 
departs on leave June 1st, and will assume his new duties 
as Inspector General, 1st Cavalry Division, September 
ist. Ihe members of the 2d Squadron and Machine-Gun 
Troop wish him success at his new station. 


yer 7 
307th Cavalry — Richmond, Va. 


LIEUTENANT CoLonet Rosert B. H. Bece 
Commanding 


HE 307th conferences, with officers acting as instruc- 
tors, are proving of great benefit. The method used 
is to detail two instructors, one to give a lecture-conference 
on the subject, the other to give an illustrative problem 
which is usually followed by an interesting and instructive 
discussion by the group. 
There are now seventeen officers of the regiment on 
active duty with the C.C.C. These officers are receiving 
valuable instruction in the highly important subject of 
handling men and in organization administration, 
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3d Squadron and Machine Gun Troop, 
307th Cavalry — Norfolk, Va. 


Mayor James R. MuLLEN, Commanding 2d Squadron 
ia junior officers of the squadron have been hitting 


the ball during the past two months. Second Lieuten- 
ants R. G. Baldwin, Jr., and G. P. Page have qualified for 
their certificates of capacity for first lieutenant, and Sec- 
ond Lieutenant W. S. Hayman goes up for his practical 
test early in May 

Troop schools have continued to show a high attend- 
ance. In March Lieutenant G. P. Page talked on “Ma- 
chine Guns, Caliber .30,” and Lieutenant J. E. Dillon on 
“Cavalry Marches and Camps.” In April Lieutenant L. 
F. Roberts had the subject of “Rifle and Pistol Marks- 
manship,” Lieutenant R. A. McCoy, Jr., had “Musketry 
Training,” and Major J. R. Finley, Cavalry, Unit In- 
structor, discussed the organization and tactics of the 
Mechanized Regiment. 

The group school in April was also well attended by 
307th Cavalry officers, who heard Lieutenant Colonel 
William F. Sharp, Field Artillery, of Corps Area Head- 
quarters give his very interesting lecture on Mobilization. 
g +f A 


308th Cavalry — Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LIEUTENANT CoLONEL GEORGE H. CHERRINGTON 
Com manding 


HE officers of the regiment are busy preparing for 
active duty training. 
The riding classes at the 308th Cavalry Training Cen- 
ter, under hee supervision of the regimental commander, 
are being held twice a week, Sunday morning and Wed- 
nesday evening. Twelve horses are available for use in 
this training. ici is hoped that officers of the regiment will 


utilize this facility to its fullest extent. 


May-June 


The new pistol range at the training center 1s nearly 
completed and 1s available for use. 

The following 308th Cavalry officers have been ordered 
to duty with the C.C.C.: Captain Earl N. Fuller; First 
Lieutenants Thomas G. Dunn and Hugh E. Diggins; 
Second Lieutenants Kenneth R. Brown, Philip R. Gil- 
lespie, and David T. Zweibel. This regiment has nie- 
teen officers on duty with the C.C.C. 

Second Lieutenants Jack M. Judge and Worth H, 
McKee have been assigned to this regiment. 

The promotion of First Lieutenant Edwin P. Geesey to 
captain has been announced. 
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862d Field Artillery (62d Cavalry Division), 
Baltimore, Md. 


Cotonet Rocer S. B. Hartz, Commanding 


HE conferences for the inactive duty training period 
for the 862d Field Artillery are covering courses in 
the subjects of Organization of the Battery, Battalion, and 
Regiment; also the Duties of Personnel and Equipment; 
Service of the Piece; Measurement of Minimum Range; 
The Firing Battery; Organization of Position; Laying the 
Battery; Firing Commands; The Field Artillery Driver; 
Harnessing and Hitching; Draft and Maneuvers Lim- 
bered. 
These courses are being covered thoroughly and com- 


prehensively, following mainly the Field Artillery Man- 


ual and appropriate Training Regulations. Major Gosnell, 
Captain Thomas and First Lieutenant Lex, instructors, are 
well informed on the subjects. Conferences are being su- 
pervised by Major C. L. Lloyd, Infantry, who is tempor- 
arily Acting Unit Instructor for the 862d Field Artillery 


in the absence of Lieutenant Colonel J. M. McDowell, 


FAA. 








